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FRINK Illumination 


in the*~ New Home of 


JAY-THORPE, Inc. 


A most luxurious and impressive effect has been 
obtained in the Fur Salon of the new Jay-Thorpe, 
Inc.; home in. New York City, by the use of a 
glass ceiling illuminated with Frink reflectors. 
Frink reflectors are also used in various display 
cases throughout the store. This notable work 
is but one of literally hundreds that Frink has 
completed f ading retail stores across the 
country. Feel free to call on us at any time for 
the creation of unusual and beautiful light. 


tiem FRINK ® 


CQ22f0 RATION 
373 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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THE NEW 1930 DISPLAY FORM: 


CORRECTLY DISPLAYS 
THE ALLURING 
PRINCESS LINES--- 
THE FEMINIZED 
NEW SILHOUETTE 


WwW 


AS AUTHENTICALLY 
REPRODUCED BY- 


PALMENBERG 


INC 


A new form for the new 
styles. Higher waisted, larger 
hipped and distinctly femin- 
ized. Gone are the days when 
a garment merely had to hang 
from the shoulders. The new 
styles are decidedly fitted and 
this new form can display 
them to the best advantage. 
Supplied in sizes 14, 16, 18, 
36, 38. 


THE NEW SILHOUETTE MODEL—NO. 66 F/V 
THE PRINCESS LINE MODEL—NO. 66 F/V/P 


Call or Write 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS. INC. 


FORMS, FIXTURES AND DISPLAY MANNEQUINS 
1412 BROADWAY AT 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston 
234 S. Franklin Street 26 Kingston Street 


San Francisco 
49 Fourth Street 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL DISPLAY EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATIO 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


In. the majority of American 
stores the windows and interiors 
are committed to the display man- 
ager or window decorator. But in 
the Wanamaker houses in New 
York and Philadelphia they are 
given into the control of “Bureaus 
of Art and Decoration.” This un- 
usual procedure reflects the appre- 
ciation of art as a factor in busi- 
ness by the elder Wanamaker and 
his son and the wide scope that has 
been accordingly given their deco- 
rators. Howard Kratz makes the 
utmost of his opportunity each 
Christmas in providing the Phila- 
delphia store with spectacles that 
flatter the house’s traditions. His 
current productions are chronicled 
in “Christmas Tableaux of the 
Grand Court,” by T. Kenneth 
Harveson, a lifelong friend and ad- 
mirer. 

“Don’t Blame the Stylist,’ says 
Jack Chord, display director of the 
J. C. Penney Company, in com- 
menting upon the work of this new 
profession. The author has just 
concluded a tour of more than a 
score of American cities and bases 
his conclusions upon the displays 
viewed in these centers. 

“An Anniversary a la Moderne” 
is the title of Val C. Thomas’ story 
of his store’s recent birthday. He 
presents a new theme for such 
events—a theme very close to the 
hearts of the present generation. 

“Dealer Helps Should Follow 
Sales Process,” by C. Randolph 
Yeager, reveals the care with 
which the art directors of leading 
manufacturers are attacking the 
task of winning attention for 
dealer display material. As the 
executive in charge of this branch 
of advertising detail for the Na- 
tional Lamp Works he is well 
qualified to handle his subject 

“Extracting Full Value from 
Drug Store Windows,” by R. H. 
Kello, relates the findings of a man 
who has been singularly successful 
in this field. . “Have Utility. Dis- 
playmen a New Technique?” pre- 
sents an issue of supreme impor- 
tance to the entire display profes- 
sion. “Pioneering Period Ended in 
Radio Display” covers the most re- 
cent developments in the newest 
branch of merchandising. 

Service continues his discussion of 

Sol Fisher of the Fisher Display 
display service problems in “Sys- 
tem for the Display Service.” In 
this the author makes a very val- 
uable contribution to his craft by 
revealing the methods used to 
place his organization an a stable 
basis. 

And then there are features on 
shoes, hardware, music goods, 
Light’s Jubilee, hosiery, | store 
equipment, convention decoration, 
show cards and display clubs. 
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OUT of the EMAIL BAG 


Joliet, Ill., October 9, 1929. 


Will you please tell me where I could write to obtain a 
contract or position handling national advertising material in 
and around the Fox River Valley? 


Yours truly, 
S. H. LINDO, 


Dispiay Department, Public Service Corp. 


HE best way to secure business for the national ad- 
vertiser is to establish close contact with the local 
jobbers and newspapers which are often called upon 
to secure window displays for advertisers at the time 
that newspaper campaigns open. 

It may be possible also for you to get business of 
this kind by arranging to represent Window Advertis- 
ing, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City, an 
organization that brokers business from the national 
advertiser to the local installation concerns. 


Sinton, Texas, November 12, 1929. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Will you please change my address from Crystal City to 
Sinton, Texas? I have missed about two numbers of DISPLAY 
WORLD and I hope that ~~. change nry address so that I can 
receive the next one promp 

I can’t do without the DISPLAY WORLD, even though it 
does not carry many items pertaining to the nature of the busi- 
ness I am in. Our eight stores are on the order of F. W. Wool- 
worth and W. T. Grant stores. 


Yours very truly, 
J. N. BEIGANCE. 


HILE DISPLAY WORLD does not favor stocky 

trimming because of the unattractive and ineffec- 
tive nature of its appearance, its pages have carried 
many stories of trimming as practiced by its advocates. 
During the past year features commenting on the dis- 
plays of the W. T. Grant Company, Scott Stores, 
J. C. Penney Co., Montgomery Ward and other of the 
chains have been presented. It will be noticed that 
these concerns are tending toward unit displays, retain- 
ing stocky lines but centering attention on a single item, 
often filling an entire window with it. 


Display Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kindly advise me where we can buy suitable backgrounds 
such as seasonable insert screens, wrought iron gates, etc., 
suitable for dress shop. 


Yours very truly, 
HARRY PEARL 


The Fashion Shop, Boonton, N. J. 


HE Murdison Co., Inc., 110 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City; Anglo Display Fixture Co., 209 
West Thirty-seventh Street, New York City, are good 
sources for screens. MacLeod Studios, 191-193 Canal 
Street, New York City, are also able to supply you with 
a variety of panels. Wrought iron fixtures of the type 
wanted can be obtained from the Anglo Display Fix- 
ture Co. and the Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave- 
nue, Dayton, Ohio. 

In addition, there are a large number of small 
studios in New York whose names can be obtained 
from the phone directory that can prepare wallboard 
gate pieces finished to resemble wrought iron. This 
ivpe of gate is seen much more often than the genuine 
wrought iron product. Its cost is but a fraction of the 
latter, and as a result the gate may be replaced within 
a short time after installation by a new setting. 


JENTZEN’S WINDOW DRESSING SERVICE 
North Bergen, N. J. 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

_ Kindly advise me where I can get modernistic design mate- 
rial (rayon, if possible), 36 to 50 inches wide, especially in New 
York City, if possible. Christmas colors. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. H. JENTZEN. 
200-210 Depot Street, Latrobe, Penna., 
y November 4, 1929. 
Display Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kindly have sent to us samples and prices, also widths, of 
silver metal and silver spangle cloth suitable for making a 
drop curtain for rear of stage in a fashion show. 

Thanking you in advance for this service, I am, 


Yours very truly 
: HARVEY H. THOMAS, 
Display Manager, Fred Lowenstein Department Store. 


HE metallic cloth sought may be procured from the 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 West Forty-eighth 
Street, New York City; the Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 
Madison Avenue, New York City, or Associated Fab- 
rics, Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

As these firms stock a wide variety of decorative 
fabrics, they should also be consulted when modernistic 
cloths are desired. They can offer as wide a variety of 
designs as may be obtained anywhere among the indus- 
tries serving the display field. 


Johnstown, Pa., November 14, 1929. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I am taking the liberty of writing you to ask if you would 


please give me some information as to the operation of a dis- 

play service making installations for national advertisers. 

What is the average price for such displays? Is the mate- 
rial always furnished (crepe paper, etc.) by the advertiser? 
Are contracts made for a set number of displays? How are 
these contracts secured, and is it possible to get a list of names 
of firms making use of this form of advertising? What would 
you consider a fair amount of money to invest in such a service 
to guarantee the advertiser prompt and efficient service? If 
you can give me any information on this subject I will greatly 
appreciate it. Yours truly, 

REX M. MONTGOMERY. 
Portland, Ore., November 20, 1929. 

NSWERING your inquiries regarding display ser- 

vices in the order given: 

1. The average price per installation is from $2.00 
to $3.00. 

2. In the bulk of cases the decorator furnishes the 
crepe paper, which is specified by number and color. 

3. Contracts are made for a given number of dis- 
plays, sometimes for a certain group of stores. Usually 
the decorator is given a little latitude, so if he does not 
get “a” store he may get “b” store. 

4. Contracts are obtained: (a) By hooking up an 
alliance with the national advertising manager of the 
local newspaper, and also with jobbers and wholesalers ; 
(b) by soliciting the advertiser by mail or in person. 

5. Advertisers are constantly tinkering with display, 
getting in and getting out of the market so fast that no 
lasting list can be made up. The bulk of the business 
is done by manufacturers of drug store specialties. 
When a man is able to get a local franchise from such 
an organization as Window Advertising, Inc., quite a 
lot of business comes to him without any promotion on 
his part. 

6. Capital to carry the service man for six months 
is a very vital need, also an automobile. Acquaintance 
and friendly relationship with a large group of drug, 
cigar and grocery stores is also a great asset. 
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THE 


DISPLAY CENTER 


FRANK D. MAXWELL GCO., INC. 
1440 Broadway, New York 


NOW READY=""THE SEW 
mnsnabanmensietst wists FORM 


THE AUTHENTIC 


VENDOME 


Silhouette Forms used by Fifth 
Avenue’s Finest Shops are Sold 
Exclusively by The Display Cen- 
ter. . 





To Show the New Garments Correctly 


Use This New Vendome Silhouette 
Form 














The beautiful new Stewart Store, re- 
cently opened on Fifth Avenue, is 
using forty of our new Vendome 
Forms. 


Write for Photos and Prices 
Send in a Trial Order and You 
Stewarts, Fifth Ave., N. Y. Will Be Convinced 

















DECORATIVE FABRICS AND PADPERS 
FOR SOUTHERN DISPLAYS 


The newest materials now being used for Modern Displays are 
stocked for immediate delivery. Pastel shades, plain color 
materials all specially selected for window display purposes. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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DISPLAY 


Above, left, style affected by C. M. Shrider, Zanesville, Ohio; right, trim 
Mont. Left, below, mode of William Hanly, Levi's, Nanticoke, Pa.; right, by Carl Shank, St. Louis. 
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by J. Macrel, New York Store, Helena, 


The Showing of the Shirt 


MONG the inconsequential details of window 
dressing in the view of the passer are the 
pats and putterings, the frills and furbelows, 
the pinning and tying which enter into the 

preparation of the subject matter and accord the fin- 
ished display an artistic appearance. 

Let them not be damned by a term which is ana- 
thema to the “boss.” Usually these decorative flour- 
ishes are not “arty” and are just as essential to suc- 
cessful presentation as the goods themselves. No one 
could be more flabbergasted than the boss if they were 
omitted unless it should happen to be the all important 
passerby who undoubtedly would be “knocked” for 
the proverbial “row of ash cans” by such an oc- 
currence. 

For instance, consider that common place element 
of masculine apparel, the shirt, usually shown on 
boards or busts. One can imagine the surprise in 
store for the passing pedestrian if these familiar gar- 
ments were paraded full length, tails rippling in the 
breeze. Only conjecture can picture the effect of 
such a presentation. It is doubtful if the most suc- 
cessful animated display could pull larger crowds or 
produce more dismay for a display staff. 


So it can be seen that the aforesaid “tails” must 
be disposed of otherwise and that this bit of detail is 
not an excuse for sublime tinkering, but on the con- 
trary is an absolute necessity. And out of this cir- 
cumstance has grown a technique which is chiefly to 
be remarked by its infinities of variation. No two 


displaymen handle the task in exactly the same fash- 
ion and all of them are glad of the fact. In the treat- 
ment of sleeves the same degree of dissimilarity exists 
and even more pride is wrapped up in the craft with 
which they are manipulated. 

For example consider the lattitude of difference 
between the arrangements shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. In the display at the left in the top 
section the style affected by C M.. Shrider, display 
manager for the A. E. Starr Company, Zanesville, 
Ohio, is exhibited. It will be seen that Mr. Shrider 
pulls the shirt down firmly over the bust in the center 
of the trim and ties it tautly just below the form. The 
remainder of the garment is then curled down as 
artistically as possible. In the treatment of boards, 
the end of the garment is brought over the lower end, 
pulled down tight and anchored to the shaft of the 
pedestal. On both boards and busts the sleeves are 
puffed well at the shoulders and pinned in position 
with the cuffs downward. 


Witness the difference in methods employed by 
William Hanly, display manager for the Lew Levi 
Company, Nanticoke, Pa., who has won almost as 
many prizes for window craftsmanship as Shrider. 
His display at the left of the lower row reveals the 
nether ends of the shirts shown on busts pulled down 
to the base of the stand and tied firmly. The finish, 
as a result, is rough, making it necessary to screen 
the base with small wares laid on the floor. In mount- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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The kitchen of the “Queen of Hearts,” one of the 
delights of “Shut Eye Town.” 
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ANAMAKER’S has always been famed for 
its exposition of the Christmas spirit, and 
hundreds annually have traveled long dis- 
tances to gaze upon the collections of famous 

canvases, antiquities and banners which have been em- 
ployed in the presentations of the Yuletide pageants. 
School teachers and college instructors bring their 
charges to see these extraordinary spectacles. Religious 
orders assemble their devotees in the Grand Court to 
hear the Christmas music on the wonderful organ. And 
the public by thousands throng there. 

The Grand Court is such a titanic place that it 
affords a wonderful theatre for the exposition of the 
theme. With its high columns and huge pilasters, its 





The friendship of Howard Kratz and Kenneth 
Harveson is one of the most remarkable as well 
as charming instances of genuine fraternity in 
the business world today. Associated as young 
men climbing the rounds of display, they have 
continued through the years watching each other’s 
efforts, counseling together, and simply being 
friends. This expression of mutual interest is 
given definite form in a dinner which the pair of 
middle-aged decorators enjoy together each Mon- 
day noon. It was at one of these that Harveson 
suggested to Kratz that the latter’s plans for the 
great Christmas pageant staged at Wanamaker’s, 
of Philadelphia, annually, should be forecast to 
the display profession this year. From the outline 
that Kratz gave him and the prospectus of the 
plans that the latter provided, Harveson con- 
structed the story which follows. In the mean- 
time, the Wanamaker glorification of the Yuletide 
as planned by Kratz has begun and the decora- 
tions of the great rotunda and the marvels of 
“Shut Eye Towne” have been made manifest. 
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By T. KENNETH 


Christmas | ableaux 


A Glimpse of the Yuletide 
Wanamaker’s of Phila- 


twelve stories of height and its floor space of one hun- 
dred by eighty feet, it is awing in its greatness. Not 
the least of its features is the organ, which sits in a 
corner near the Chestnut Street side. From the sky- 
light high overhead hang five-pointed stars made espe- 
cially for Wanamaker’s, equipped with Hylo sockets 
and flashing continuously much like the twinkling of 
the silvery “barks’’ that float across the firmament. 
Streamers of laurel festooned in graceful drapes lend 
the columns a holiday appearance, and banners, painted 
on monk’s cloth, and works of art in themselves, hang 
from the second floor railings and cover their sides. 

Each year sees the presentation of a new “tableau,” 
to use Mr. Kratz’s term. The characters in the story 
are hand-carved from solid wood, scaled to size, and 
placed in their order in history down the two sides of 
the Grand Court in front of the columns. While I 
have not seen all the “props” that are going into the 
composition, I am sure that it will be the most elaborate 
decorative effort ever attempted by a department store. 
The three “angels” comitig down from above bearing 
the “cross,” which is the subject-matter of the tableau, 
and the large twelve-pointed revolving stars suspended 
by windlass from the top, will thrill every spectator. 
Mr. Kratz is fortunate in having an able research de- 
department at his command to assist him in ferreting 
out the details needed in staging so ambitious a project. 
Every date and place must be correct, and material 
must be gathered from all parts of the world. Every 
detail must have genuine significance, not mere attrac- 
tiveness. All are listed in ample time, and the entire 
composition is covered by letters patent in the name of 
“John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Inc.” 

The 1929 theme is the “Labarum,” symbol of Chris- 
tian regal power, and the keynote is struck in a canvas 
prepared for the occasion by the French painter, 
O. D. V. Guillonnet. In this he depicts the climax in 
the great struggle between Constantine the Great and 
Maxentius for the throne of the Roman Empire. In 
312 A. D. Constantine, who had been governor of Gaul 
(France), had been proclaimed Emperor by his troops 
and had marched on Italy, where Maxentius had seized 
the power with the backing of the Italian legions. Meet- 
ing in battle on the banks of a small stream, Constan- 
tine saw the necessity of capturing the bridgehead 
that led southward. But the Italian troops defended it 
stoutly. While the issue of the battle was still unde- 
cided, Constantine is said to have seen in the sky three 
angels bearing a luminous cross surmounted with the 
inscription, “Jn hoc signo vinces” (By this sign wilt 
thou conquer). Certain that the God of the Christians 
was speeding him to victory, Constantine hurled his 
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HARVESON 


of the Grand Court 


Spectacles Fashioned for 
delphia By Howard Kratz 


Gallic cavalry upon the defenders of the bridge, cut 
them down in their steps or hurled them into the river, 
and routed the survivors. Maxentius fell in the thick 
of the fight, and the victor, his power undisputed, 
adopted the flaming message of the angels for his 
standard. Thus was created the famous “Labarum,” 
insignia of imperial power. 

Introduction of this subject opens the way for 
sequences in which earlier palladiums of the empire 
are presented. In the group of banners around the 
court are (1) Device of Romulus, (2) the Horse of 
Greece, (3) the Vexillium, (4) the Emblem of Jove 
and Roman Authority, (5) the Hand. 

Then follows a presentation of banners, with the 
cross as the motif. First comes a collection of five 
banners under which the knights of the First Crusade 
made their campaign for recovery of the Holy City. 
Three banners of the Second Crusade, two of the Third, 
one of the Fifth, five of the Sixth and one of the Sev- 
enth are among the standards hung around the court. 

Wood carvings present the greatest of the Roman 
emperors, listing in their order those who had most to 
do with the establishment of Christianity or were on the 
throne while the new faith was in its formative period. 
Cesar, Augustus, Constantine and Theodosius are in 
the first group, and Tiberius, emperor at the time of the 
crucifixion; Vespasian, under whose rule Jerusalem 
was destroyed; Titus, conqueror of Jerusalem; Do- 
mitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian and Antoninus consti- 
tute the second. 

A special panel presents “The Manger of Bethle- 
hem” and leads to a series of twelve panels portraying 
events in the history of worship, both pagan and Chris- 
tian. “Thor Shut Out of Valhalla,” “The Marriage of 
Freyr and Gerda,” “Prometheus Bringing Fire to the 
Earth,” “The Forge of Vulcan,” “The Defeat of the 
Gods,” “The Return of the Sun,” “The Yuletide Feast,” 
“The Medieval Christmas Feast,” “Christmas in the 
Court of King Arthur,” “Christmas Pageantry Pre- 
sented Before Queen Elizabeth,” “Bringing in the Yule 
Log,” “Carol Singers at Yuletide” and “Puritans Es- 
tablish a Religious Christmas” are the subjects por- 
trayed. 

Medallions of the “Virtues and the Gods of Olym- 
pus,” reproductions of the largest enamels made at 
Limoges, after Pierre Courteye and exhibited in the 
Musee de Cluny, constitute an interesting array of 
plaques showing Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Pru- 
dence, Hercules, Mercury, Sol, and the Charities. 

Another interesting exhibit is made up of 
tapestries presenting “The Lady and the Uni- 
corn,” a copy of a work in the Musee de Cluny. 
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The “Good Bye Gate” at the end of “Linger Longer 
Lane, where the journey ends. 


This embraces an allegorical representation of the 


four senses—‘Hearing,” “Smell,” “Feeling” and 
“Taste.” Seven allegorical plaques depict “Antiquity,” 
“Paganism,” “New Testament,” “Old Testament,” 


“Medievalism,” “Architecture” and “Navigation.” 
Even the flashing stars below the skylight have a 
significance, the five-pointed star representing the Cre- 
ator and the twelve-pointed stars the disciples. The 
laurel wreathing is shown by extracts from “Chrismas 
on the Mayflower” to be symbolic of the Yuletide. 
And all that is spectacular and arresting in this 
gala dress of the Grand Court has its counterpart in 
the gorgeous spectacle prepared for children. With 
full appreciation of the delight of childhood in the elfin 
lands of fable and nursery rhyme, Mr. Kratz has 
brought into existence a marvelous village of serried 
delights, to which he has given the name of “Shut Eye 
(Continued on page 49) 


The “Mill of the Singing Bell,” one of the musical 
attractions along “Linger Longer Lane.” 
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It’s 
“Oaken 


Everywhere Men’s Wear 
Displaymen Are Adopting 
the Ensemble 


This imposing depiction of fashion by Harold Braudis, Rothchild’s, Oklahoma 
City, is dignified and impressive, but it lacks the attractiveness of his compo- 
sition on the opposite page. 
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Here ( arlos Del Hier ro, of 
the Popular Dry Goods Com- 
pany, El Paso, Texas, has pro- 


duced a neat ensemble, but has 





robbed it of impressiveness by 
the use of an overheavy deco- 


ration. 
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The poster has obtained faver 
in the east because of its 
capacity to tell the “whys” 
and “wherefores” of the mer- 
chandise. Edward Fraser, of 
The Union Co., Columbus, C., 
has adapted the idea to men’s 
wear and given an ordinary 
showing attraction powers 
seldom found in windows of 
this character. 
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Chirm 
1 SH old 


























: Decorative Treatments 
g Make or Mar Them; These 
Contrasts Show How 


In this day of supreme interest in color the bright plaque which Braudis uses 
here ts of the utmost significance in arresting attention. It is a literal “eye- 
catcher,” and, consequently, an asset in the battle for attention. 


In this display Del Hierro 

swings to the opposite extreme 

and employs a screen in grada- 

tions of the same cclor. This 

toned wth public taste and 
won the crowds. 
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or Here’s a difficult task—the 
its essay to make the ensemble 
” stand out against the handicap 
r= of an island window. But 
of J. T. Erskine, of Davidson’s, 
2. Sioux City, lowa, has made a 
1's good venture of it by linking 
ry the: whole wardrobe together 
ne at a price. The three cards 
of list the goods and the price 


per unit, 
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~ Under Chord’s direction, Penney’s are striving for 
a more effective window arrangement. Here’s a 
showing of blankets along the new lines. 


URING the past six months I have visited no 
less than twenty cities of importance in the 
east and middle west. I have seen the win- 
dows in Brooklyn, Newark, New York, 

Albany, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, Memphis, 
St. Louis, Springfield, Indianapolis, etc. If the win- 
dowmen in these and smaller towns find that stylists 
are trying to infringe upon their work, it is the display- 
men and not the stylists who are at fault. 

We of the J. C. Penney Company welcome the 
stylist. She can do more good than harm, and, while 
a large number of college women are calling themselves 
stylists without merchandise training, the real stylist 
is not a hindrance to displays, but a help. 

Will you be surprised if I ask you to compare the 
present displays of any large organization with their 
displays of six or ten years ago? (Take out the back- 
ground and the set-ups remain unchanged. ) 

Will you be surprised when I state that ready-to- 
wear set-ups in a number of large stores remain fixed? 
(The merchandise is changed twice a week, the back- 
ground is changed once or twice a week, but the figures 
remain in the same position. ) 

Won't you admit, in passing a certain store where a 
certain window displays the same merchandise week 
in and week out, that you stop looking at those displays? 


- <0 


This is not a “decoration” —it 
is every ounce a display of 
workclothes and construction 
implements in a human inter- 
est setting. But the setting is 
not dominant—it merely fills 
in the gaps of the scheme. 
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DON’T 


Blame 


Mechanical Trimming. 
Without Regard to Sell- 
ing Effectiveness Made 
Creation of Her Posi- 
tion a Necessity 


Window trimming is no longer a profession where 
a novice can attend a display school and then call him- 
self a displayman. True, he gets started on the right 
path, but that is just the start. If he doesn’t continue 
to grow, if he is satisfied to put in the same displays 
week in and week out, he can know that his work has 
become commonplace and that his windows are just 
windows. 

I have interviewed at least twenty-five displaymen 
in the past six months, and not one in that twenty-five 
knew a thing about the fundamentals of display. Yet 
some of them were old in the profession. This only 
proves that the average displayman has got to wake up 
to the changes being made in display work. 

May I just mention the fact that there are three 
methods of set-up arrangement and that the set-up of 
every window embodies two of three fundamentals? 
The average displayman tends to attempt a combination 
of all three fundamentals in his displays, whereas only 
two or a combination of two can be used. 

No wonder the display profession resents the stylist. 
She is suggesting changes in displays that the pro- 
fession doesn’t understand. She herself realizes the 
need for changes in display arrangements, but, not 
knowing just what is needed, she makes radical sug- 
gestions. 

The fault, as I have said, lies in the displayman. 
Let him correct that fault by a knowledge of his work 
and the stylist will not bother him. He will be able to 
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THE 


Stylist 


By JACK CHORD 
Display Manager, 
J.C. Penney Co., New York 


cooperate with her and thereby make his displays out- 
standing. 

By a knowledge of his work I do not mean a know- 
ledge of how shirts are arranged on forms or easels, 
how underwear can be displayed on stands, how silk 
can be draped, or how backgrounds can be built. I 
mean a knowledge of the fundamentals of display, 
which cover and include the set-up construction of a 
window. 

We have no less than four stylists in the J. C. 
Penney Company, but, as far as display work is con- 
cerned, we work hand in hand. Our knowledge of 
display work has given the stylists who have worked 
with us a very clear conception of correct display 
arrangement. 

We are not-saying that the J. C. Penney Company 
lias good merchandised displays. We think that our 
windows at the present time are very poor, and we are 
working very hard to correct that fault. It will take a 
number of years to do this, but we predict that within 
the next few years the profession will begin to watch 
our windows. 

Compare the rules governing the set-up con- 
struction of the windows appearing in the accompany- 
ing illustrations with the rules used at the present time. 
Do you know where to start? You can probably say 
that certain windows would be better if we did this or 
that, but, criticising the displays from a standpoint of 
originality and merchandise dramatization, won't you 
zdmit that thought has been put int otheir execution ? 
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Another illustration of intensified display as now 
favored by Penney’s; draperies have the “spot’”—all 
of it—without competition. 


TERMS 1929 GOOD YEAR FOR CARD WRITERS 


With the closing of the year many favorable reports have 
been coming in that lead one to believe that show card men, 
sign writers and display men have enjoyed a particularly 
prosperous year. 

One of the best barometers of business in sign work, and 
one of the oldest sources of information about the activities 
of sign men is the Bert L. Daily Supply Company at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Mr. Daily recently announced that he is closing 
the biggest year in his long career as a supply man. This 
announcement not only reflects favorably on Daily’s supplies, 
but also gives reason ior believing that general conditions 
in the business have been good. 


In voicing his appreciation to men of the profession re- 
sponsible for his large volume of business Mr. Daily said, 
“My experience during 1929 leads me to believe that there is 
a constantly increasing demand for expert sign, card and 
display work, and that this demand is being quickly absorbed 
by competent men from coast to coast. I wish to thank all 
of my customers all over the country, old and new alike, for 
their patronage, and to wish the entire profession a continu- 
ance into 1930 of 1929’s prosperity.” 





OPENS DISPLAY AT ATLANTA 


To meet the increasing demand for fixtures and window 
supplies in Atlanta and its trade environs, Melvin S. Roos, 
manufacturer’s representative, has opened a show room at 
223 Peachtree Arcade, where he has installed “the only com- 
plete showing of modern display fixtures in the southeast.” 


<< 


This dramatization of Turkish 
towels turns a commonplace 
ware into the elements of a 
striking plunge into phantasy; 
it cannot be justified as a pro- 
motion medium, but its attrac- 
tion power 1s pronounced. 
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with GOTHAM’S DISPLAYMEN 


By Coleman McCampbell 
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Ooe of Gimbel’s Gift Shop windows. The drapes across the ends are of crimsoned wallboard and 
the tiny shelves in the rear have similar treatments. The background is a brilliant white. 


HILE there were many noteworthy displays 
the early portion of November—displays 
featuring the opera, the National Horse 
Show, the opening of the Red Cross drive 

for membership and Sunday night frocks, not to men- 
tion miscellaneous household and apparel items, now 
that Thanksgiving is over they all seem as stale as 
yesterday’s newspaper or Sunday’s waffles. For as 
you try to walk down the avenue, wander into the 
side streets or ride upward in an elevator all you can 
see or hear is Christmas. The air is vibrant and joy- 
ful with it portent of mystery and good-will and 
almost catacylsmic activity. Bulging, multi-shaped 
bundles—under arms, in trucks and private nsotors— 
are already in evidence, just as are holly wreaths, red 
ribbon, mistletoe, fir and spruce greens, tinsel and 
myriad electric bulbs of all colors. Certainly, if the 
recent stock market debacle is going to have a de- 
pressing effect on Gotham Yuletide gift-buying it is 
getting a slow start. The stores, as well as the streets 
are more jammed than ever, and I understand that 
Macy’s, for one, is doing “a standing room only” 
trade. And you're lucky if you can even push your 
way past the entrance! 

It must be admitted that the introductory Christ- 
mas windows were somewhat weak-kneed in origin- 
ality and lavishness. Yet as they have gathered mo- 
mentum and burst into full brilliance they eaual, and 
in some respects, excell the best holiday windows of 
recent years. When nearly two months ago Biggs at 
Stern’s attracted attention with his expert rendition 
of the “window within a window” idea, it is doubtful 
if he realized that he was paving the way for some 
of the most outstanding holiday displays. At least 
two stores have been the benefactors. Take Lord & 
Taylor. Wallace at this store was the first to install 
an impressive showing of Christmas gift displays. 
The entire bank of front windows of Lord & Taylor’s 





was remodeled for the occasion. Each presented a 
triple compartment. The central unit had the effect 
of a window or a gift bazaar and was constructed of 
wood, finished with a cement or stone texture. The 
interior walls of these central units were resplendent 
with air-brushed ornamentations, such as stars, trees, 


birds, etc., in modern versions. Either side of the 


entrance to these units was adorned with small trees 
covered with green felt. In the two other divisions 
thus formed in each window cut-out green rings were 
hung against the rear walls. Light was filtered 
through white material which had been tightly drawn 
to form the ceilings. These settings have been re- 
tained for permanent holiday equipment, the contents 
merely being changed each week. 


NOTHER store to utilize the window gift shop 
idea is Gimbel’s. Several of Gimbel’s front win- 
dows are divided into two units. First, the rear wall 





Another Yuletide novelty—a fountain of ’kerchefs 
at Saks’ Fifth Avenue. 
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which has an arrangement of shelf-cabinets, cur- 
tained with crimson board valance, causing them to 
simulate separate interior windows. Gifts are shown 
therein—also on step-like platforms and columns in 
the fore of the window proper. The main window 
itself has a valance of stiff white craftex which runs 
across the front of the window and at the sides is 
accented with compo-board drapes of crimson. The 
window frame, both background and walls and shelf- 
cabinets are of white board, the crimson note being 
carried out in the stiff drapes of front valance and 
the cabinets, as well as in the edges of the shelves. 
In the center of the broad front valance has been 
painted in crimson a festive symbol of bell and sprig 
of holly. The whole result is droll and quaint, very 
modern, but still retaining a delightful old-fashioned 
flavor. A corner window at Gimbel’s that keeps the 
eye intrigued for no little time is alive with toys. This 
window faces on two streets and was so decorated as 
to represent four globes whirling in a space hemmed 
in with only clouds and sky. These globes were out- 
lined with intersecting meridians of copper metal and 
were hollow, except for circular horizontal platform. 
Across the airbrushed sky or celestial ozone of the 
background are suspended the words (deep blue), 
“Toys from all over the world,” while on a metal 
strip curved to fit the top contour of each globe is 
boldly lettered the caption, “Store of a million gifts.” 
And, oh yes, one must not forget that at various spots 
on these hollow globes are lettered the names of differ- 
ent countries. The platforms on the globes are de- 
voted to dolls, boats, trains and animal toys respec- 
tively. Noticed in other Gimbel windows was a tripod 
mounted with a star, about five feet in height, the com- 
plete unit placed on platform block of green wood. 
These tripods were stationed in the center of the win- 
dows. The glass tubing of tripod and star was ani- 
mated with a moving ribbon of lights—a glowing 
yellow for the tripod and an intense blue for the star. 


McCreery’s have also ushered in the season with 
a phalanx of stark white backgrounds, especially con- 
structed and of much the same composition as Lord 
& Taylor’s and Gimbel’s. Mr. Stephens has done him- 
self proud. The wall surfaces are flat with angular 
intersections and rectangular oval niche indentations. 
In one of the rectangular indentions in various win- 
dows a single triangular wreath dominates. Of the 
wreaths now current it is easily the most distinctive. It 
is comprised of thickly matted holly and mistletoe and 
rests flat against the wall. The outer edges are 
fringed with silver leaves and in the lower right cor- 
ner of the wreath a bunch of big red berries is nested 
in silver leaves to form a bouquet. Displav units 
are of ebony black, porcelain finish, and are either 
single solid or concave columns, or else groups of ir- 
regular columns mounted on square bases of the same 
composition. In one window three groups of these 
columns are shown, bright colored porcelain and 
glassware lending a brilliant contrast. In another 
window, a truly unique idea was that of having a huge 
letter addressed to Santa Claus with a small boy 
standing in front of it. Parts of the envelope were 
torn out revealing the childish script of the sender. 
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Above, negligees shown by Jay Cory at Franklin 

Simon's; figures from Hugh Lyons Co. are shown 

before an airbrushed panel. Below, a cathedral 
window by Arkow for Arnold Constable’s. 


OR Arnold Constable & Co., Arkow has relied on a 

cathedral window for the motif. Arched panels of 
silver board are set against a back drape of black 
velvet. The panels are decorated with two intersect- 
ing strips of bright red and in the lower corner a tall 
arched cut-out with a base shelf serves as niche for 
gold candle and blue star. These panels, one to 
each window, rest on a two-tier metal platform, the 
edges of which are corrugated and gilt finished. 


Judged on the basis of across-the-street visibility 
and clean-cut impressiveness my preference for the 
holiday displays of a general apparel trend is easily 
for a series exploited by Cory at Franklin Simon’s, 
whose forceful and tasteful talent continues to elicit 
my admiration... The windows are all characterized 
by an identical motif in design. Each consists of a 
cut-out fir tree of green felt. This is placed against a 
back drape of red in the center of the rear wall. 
This panel is flanked on both sides by a group of 
virgin white cylindrical columns. These are tall and 
slightly descending in height and are placed so that 


they tilt forward at an angle. While they call to 


mind a pipe organ, they differ in color and arrange- 

mient value from previous ventures of this nature on 

the part of other displaymen. You can see them 

blocks away. Somehow they seemed to tell the story 

of Christmas freshly, simply and with invigorating 

power. Platforms and groups of smaller pillars 
(Continued on page 49) 
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A set piece covered with wood veneer paper and con- 


taining a niche large enough to accommodate a full-size suspended on velour ribbons. Plaster hounds were gr 
mannequin. posed before the silver columns which flanked the cen- to 
ter panel on either side. pai 
NNUALLY the shoe department of the Elder Cut out clouds in white and silver and a yellow an 

& Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio, com- “sun” before a black velour curtain appeared in an- 
mandeers the entire front of this progressive other display. On each side were “whatnots” with col 
store for a fall sale of footwear. Septem- velour coverings and metal borders and crests. Silver the 
ber saw the display staff putting the final touches step displayers descended from the side walls to the lai 
on this big promotion and when the trims had been center. be 
installed Daytonians awoke with a start to the im- ‘Matrix Shoes” were presented before a set piece wh 
portance of the Elder shoe section. covered with veneer paper bordered with dark wooden the 
Here were nine windows decked becomingly in moldings. In the center was a tall niche large enough eri 
up-to-the-minute trappings selected by Display Man- to accommodate a figure clad in sports clothes. Cut pai 
ager Everett Quintrell. Dayton newspapers were out hose forms were appliqued to the face of the panel wa 
enthusiastic. Said one of them, “The general layout and shelves immediately below them held single shoe a 
of the displays has brought out to a virtually sublime displays. Modernistic step displayers appeared at we 
degree the intriguing and subtle art of the window each side of the niche. lar 
display expert.” leg 
The windows were shut off from public gaze at MODERNIZED cornucopia poured forth treasure wil 
noon on the Saturday preceding the sale and were in the cut out pictorial which was employed in wa 
veiled until Monday evening, leaving virtually two another window. Here a modish maiden followed by not 

whole days for conjecture and speculation. Then the a modernistic deer poured futurist fruits from a bas- 
curtains were drawn aside revealing a battery of show- ket bearing but slight resemblance to the classic “horn in 
ings that were replete in human interest and attrac- of plenty.” This colorful poster rose before a two- “E 
tion qualities. winged panel, covered with veneer paper, sandwiched ma 
No attempt at uniformity in set pieces was made; between two shelf displayers. They were interesting lig! 
in fact, much effort was expended in giving them in- manufactures embracing the vogue of velour cover- urc 
dividuality. The subject matter was the price range ings with metal decoratives. Corrugated iron, with ap 
of the stocks and each display was arranged to an aluminum finish, had been made into shields that “ki 
draw attention to these distinctions. In the trim fitted at the top and bases of both pieces but, unlike litt: 
which exploited I. Miller shoes, a large black screen the whatnots previously described, the borders were wir 

served as the support for a panel covered with silver covered with black patent leather. Circular plateaus 
leaf before which a poster pictorial was placed. This with patent leather coverings and corrugated iron the 
presented a feminine figure before a fountain and was casings were placed at both extremes of the fore- pro 
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The outstanding composition of the 
Shoe Fair; a pretty mannequin in a 
gorgeous negligee stretched upon a 
couch draped in rich coverings. For a 
background, two related panels covered 
with gold, silver and black facings were 
employed. 
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Autumn 


FAIR 


ground and a third and smaller unit was brought up 
to the front of the right foreground. Drapes of 
patent leather fell over their sides, relieving the severity 
and monotony of their extent. 

The most arresting of the compositions was a 
comparatively simple arrangement centering around 
the couch upon which a pretty mannequin had been 
laid. Postured in an attitude of relaxation the waxen 
beauty turned an inquiring face toward the spectators 
who gazed with approval upon her attractive negligee, 
the gorgeous trappings of her couch, its silken drap- 
eries and pillows. Behind this grouping rose a huge 
panel with columns of similar height on each side. It 
was fashioned into a succession of rays arising from 
a focal point in the black-covered base. The rays 
were alternately, black, gold and silver and the three 
largest bore appliqued letters that constituted the 
legend “Fall Shoe Week.” The columns were covered 
with cloth cut into triangular shapes. On the inside 
was a strip of light cloth jutting into the triangular 
notches of the black border. 


Children’s footwear loomed up before the passer 
in a»bright and attractive exposition of childhood. 
“Elder’s Gang on Parade,” a group of four youthful 
mannequins stood in the glare of the powerful foot- 
lights that illuminated a big shadow box. A tiny 
urchin headed the file followed by “big sister,” while 
a paper hatted “speed demon” mounted on his trusty 
“kiddie car” came in their wake. Then came another 
little “girl” emerging from the shadows of the left 
wing. 

The shadow box was practically midway between 
the floor and the molding at the top of the display, 
projecting about three feet in front of the background. 
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Another screen with a veneered covering supports the 
cutout figures in the center. The design was a modern- 
istic maid with a “modern” horn of plenty. 


Silver velour side curtain and valance offset the deep 
black of the wings and proscenium of the “stage.” 
The floor of the box was approximately twelve inches 
above the top of a semi-circular plateau covered with 
black patent leather and with sides painted in silver 
plastic paint. Before this was a pair of cube dis- 
players laid flat and covered with black plush. Puffs 
of the same material along its outer edges served to 
back up a serried rank of shoes arranged in pairs and 
massed across the foreground. 

Men’s shoes had their inning in a special window 
where a male mannequin in business garb stood among 
the shoes of a lightly trimmed arrangement. Imita- 
tion wrought iron gates of wallboard were hung at 
the two background entrances and velour curtains 
were strung across these portals. The trim itself, 
consisted of an ettagere at the left and three stands 
arranged in step formation at the right. Pedestals 
were grouped at the back and along the front in per- 
fect bisymmetric balance. 





PAASCHE ADDS TO CLEVELAND STAFF 

Following the increase in their New York City and Phila- 
delphia branch offices and as a further important step in the 
expansion of their sales organization, the Paasche Airbrush 
Company announce an increase in the personnel of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, branch. 

H. V. Schweitzer and J. G. Newman have been added as 
salesmen. Mr. D. Bordoe-Nielsen continues as branch man- 
ager. A larger sales and display room has been opened at 
722 Perry-Payne Building. Telephone Main 5560. A com- 
plete stock of equipment will now be maintained at this 
new address for quick service to the many Paasche customers 
in this territory. 
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One of the features of the sale was 
the large number of “Onnador” units 
which appeared in the evening. Man- 
ager Quintrell swung eighteen of these 
boxes into action during the evening 
hours, and reports that they proved a 
profitable innovation. 
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An Anniversary a la Moderne 


By VAL C. THOMAS 
Display Manager, John W. Thomas & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Teutonic inspiration of this display is quite evident, but Thomas softened 
: it by introduction of a few flowers. 


NNIVERSARIES run around pretty fast, 

don’t they? A constant rehash of the old 

schemes will scarcely do, and you can’t indefi- 

nitely go on forecasting what the future will 

bring. Two years ago .we made a comparison in our 

windows of* 1927 and 1867 and the public liked it. 

Then last year we turned right about face and offered 

a contrast of the present with what we imagined 1989 

will bring along. That was sixty-one years in the 

future, and our guess was as good as any. The win- 

dows demonstrated that there is much still to be accom- 

plished in every field of endeavor, and the demonstra- 
tion apparently won our public’s favor. 

This year we felt it necessary to find a somewhat 
different theme, and, after some thought, decided upon 
a “Sale in the Modern Manner.” It proved to be a very 
good means of attracting attention after we had hit 
upon a plan of showing what “the modern manner” was 
and what it did to merchandise. 


The “modern manner” is a phrase that has gained 
popularity in the last three years, but it is really quite 
meaningless as a descriptive term unless associated with 
a style of window display, a type of poster or a layout 
of advertising. ‘Modernism’ has been expressed in a 
multitude of modes, and many of them have had no 
basic form or singleness of expression. To my mind, 
genuine “modernism” is outstandingly Teutonic, and 
the decorator or advertiser who wishes to express “the 
modern manner” must look to the Germans for his 
inspiration. 

We held this a good policy in devising the forms 
of our anniversary celebration, and, as our first step, 
secured the assistance of a pair of Minneapolis artists 
who have won reputations as “modernists” following 
an extensive sojourn in Germany, where they made a 
careful study of window display. Cameron Booth and 


john C. Haley were well prepared to assume direction 
of plans for windows, posters and advertising for the 
sale. 

The displays which they produced exemplify the 
the employment of “essentialism” in an interesting way 
—interesting because of the wide swing away from the 
standards which have been set up in this country. 
J‘igures and fixtures are thrust out of their high places; 
every superfluous bit of decoration is cast out. For 
ornamentals the goods are depended upon to fit into a 
geometrical pattern. Effects are achieved by the sym- 
metry of arrangement or by the contrasts of color. 





One of the strikingly Germanic compositions of 
Haley and Booth which featured the anniversary. 
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Circles and rectangles, columns and platforms are 
linked into schemes arresting in their oddity. Black 
backgrounds, pastel-colored posters and wood-veneered 
cubes enter into the compositions. 


N several instances the motif of the background 
decoration was repeated in the form of the fixtures. 
A circular set piece appeared in a trim of handkerchiefs 
and gloves posed upon circular platforms. In a show- 
ing of bags and shoes, footwear was marshalled along 
the front on a six-inch platform, while behind it rose a 
panel with shelves of bags. Behind it was a still larger 
panel serving to support the low panel a foot in front 
of it. Ona shelf before the latter were three shoes and 
a quartet of gloves. 


Another window emphasized the value of shelves 
when adapted to a “new” mode of presentation. Ona 
low platform set toward the right, supplemented by 
a smaller unit at its left, was a group of cubes sur- 
mounted by a tier of shelves and set off by circles 
covered in two colors. One of these appeared at the 
right of the display center, the other at the front of 
the cubes. Bags were stationed upright in the shelves 
and handkerchiefs were strung along the edges of the 
background as ornaments. The upper circle served as a 
base for the display of beads, the lower one for hand- 
kerchiefs. Umbrellas were arranged along the front of 
plateau, while a geometric placement of bags occupied 
the floor in the foreground. 


The ready-to-wear windows were equally novel. 
In one of them the black uniformity of backgrounds 
and side walls was broken by banding the latter with 
horizontal stripes ot a bright hue. A succession of 
wide panels in the background terminated in a striped 
screen of ceiling height. Before this was a platform 
with a block pattern along the front. A cube at the 
right end of this base bore one of the four outline 
figures on which garments were shown. All of these 
had outline heads with symbolized features. Two more 
costumes were draped on stands farther in the fore- 
ground. 


In another trim the architectural character of the 
background was evident. Features of the decorations 
were two platforms of unequal height placed in step 
relation, leading to cubes of like markings that were 
flush against the right side wall. These served as sup- 
ports for millinery and accessories. The five coats 
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While these trims embody the idea of converting 

the goods into decoratives, assisted by rectangular 

cubic and circular fixtures, the severity of the 

arrangement has been lessened by use of the 
millinery heads. 


shown in this display were on stands, two of them in a 


recess at the right of the background and the’remainder 
(Continued on page 67) 








Here is an outstanding copy of German mvodernism—yjust the goods in a stern 
balance set off by posters. 











Color’s Effect Upon 


eA natomy 


Color Is Good Medicine Or a Deadly Drug; Its 
Reactions Upon Bodily Behavior Are As Com- 
plex As Important and Render It Adwisable 
to Handle Color Schemes With Exacting Care 


By J. E. SIMONS 
7 Instructor in Decoration, Portland, Ore. 

OLOR iS good medicine or bad poison and its 
selection and application should be handled 
with the utmost care and precaution. Yel- 
low, red, blue, violet and all other colors in 

their various combinations have a place in medicine 
as well as in esthetics. For a number of years experi- 
ments have been made by the medical practitioners 
along the lines of color therapeutics. They have found 
that this new therapy is of almost unbelievable benefit 
in the treatment of nervous patients. Those of the 
profession who have devoted time to research into the 
realms of color have discovered that it has a place in 
the prevention as well as the cure of physical and 
mental ailments. Color, like music, meets with great 
response from the nervous system. The mental side 
of color acts upon the physical side of the individual 
not only by suggestion but by the positive vibratory 
light speeds that are productive of and the cause of 
color. 

White is the color of life; black is the color of rest. 
Red is the color of ferment; orange is the color of 
sunlight. Yellow is the dual color, an emblem of gold 
and fickleness. Green is nature’s color of thought, 
vision and mental peace. Blue is the color of quiet 
and calm and refreshing rest. Violet is the color of 
mental turmoil and physical uneasiness. From these 
base colors, all other colors are produced. So in com- 
bining colors, using a little of this and a little of that, 
if we know the characteristics of each individual color 
involved, it will be as easy to combine their natures, 
as it will be to assemble them for their color values. 
In this way we will be able to get any desired effect. 

Red is the vibration that we are bound to con- 
sider first because it is the color of greatest activity. 
Dr. Babbitt maintains that when violent and maniacal 
patients were placed in a room where the red ray 
predominated, they rapidly became worse, and when 
placed under the influence of the blue vibration they 
became calm and quiet. 

Dr. Wade claims to“ have proven by experiment, 
that red excites to action and makes one emotional ; 


while Dr. Zeller states that red should be used with 


the same discretion as morphine and opium. It is 
highly stimulative and too much red will often dis- 
turb the mental balance of a delicately-poised mind. 
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December, 1920 


ULES GUERIN, color expert of the San Francisco 

Exposition, claims to have proven by certain tests, 
that red excites the mind, and Dr. L. E. Landon went 
further and proved that red wall paper and red drap- 
eries caused nervousness, bad temper and even severe 
headaches. You may remember the time when we had 
the “red dining room” with pink ceilings and so on. 
But of a sudden these colors as a dining room decora- 
tion were discarded due to the fact that it was dis- 
covered that the eating of food under the absolute 
influence of this ray was productive of cancer and 
fermentation of the stomach. The inner effects of the 
red ray are to be combatted rather than the outward 
effects which are usually nil. 


In speaking of the red or any other color, it must 
be taken for granted that the term implies the great- 
est depth of that color which would also be the maxi- 
mum speed of vibration of the color. When red is 
reduced to a rose color its speed would be divided ac- 
cordingly and we might say that the effect of the rose 
shade would have the same relative vibratory value 
as the orange ray (in its full depth value). If the 
red were reduced further in value to a pink its effect 
on the physical would be reduced equal to the yellow 
speed (in its full strength) and the vibratory effects 
would be active accordingly. 


It has been the custom in some households for the 
last few years to indulge in the fascinating pastime 
of making a very palatable beverage called home 
brew. This has brought out the fact in producing the 
ferment necessary, which usually covers a period of 
several days that this action may be hastened by cov- 
ering the ingredients with a red cloth. The rising 
of bread dough is also hastened under the influence 
of the red ray. Eggs that were examined for fertility 
when placed under the influence of red rays for some 
time failed to hatch either in the incubator or as 
nature intended under the hen. The continuous wear- 
ing of a half red and half green cap placed upon the 
head of a baby showed that the hair directly acted 
upon by the red ray was shorter and thinner than 
that grown under the effects of the green ray. From 
this it might be presumed that a red lining in a hat 
might contribute to the cause of baldness. 


Experimenting further with persons of varying 
skin pigmentation it was found that the darker the 
skin the less the person was affected by the red ray. 
This would indicate that red is not a color for light 
complexioned persons or the blondes, but is rather a 
natural and complementary color for the brunettes 
and dark-skinned individuals. In making tests with 
the dark-skinned natives of Venezuela, it was found 
to be a color which was productive of mirth and good 
cheer lacking in its effects of producing any signs of 
nervousness. Our babies of this generation are more 
peaceful, have a happier disposition and do less cry- 
ing than those born in the days of our grandparents. 
It was the custom of the women in the earlier days 
to wear a red flannel bandage around the body during 
gestation and it is safe to presume that this had some 
influence upon the temperament of the newly-born, 
and crying was the evidence of the reaction. 
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Porcelain in a pretty setting of gold and silver panels prepared for Schunemanns & Mannheimer’s, St. Paul, 
by A. G. Munroe. 


HORT, intermittent exposure to the red speed seems 

to promote healing. On the other hand a continu- 
ous exposure will develop running sores, which may 
be quickly healed by an exposure to either the blue 
or green light. The blood from a freshly made wound 
fails to coagulate as quickly under the exposure of 
the red ray as it does when acted upon by the vibra- 
tion of the blue ray. Honey gathered from all red 
flowers has a stronger taste and is sweeter than that 
collected from other flowers. Honey made from the 
red clover is excellent but that made from white clover 
is almost as tasteless as white molasses. 

Every skin disease that is primarily a skin disease 
and not the outward show of an organic disease meets 
with greater response from treatments with special 
rays than by any other known method. It must be 
determined beyond a doubt when treating a skin 
disease as such that it is not the result of some deep 
seated disorder where the treating and attempt to heal 
from the outside would be the greatest folly. All 
blood disorders that manifest themselves through 
eruptions upon the skin should be treated at their 
source, but these in comparison with the effections 
that are purely local, or as we might say, skin deep, 
are in the great minority. The greatest percentage of 
skin ailments can be relieved and a permanent cure 
effected with a very few properly applied color treat- 
ments. 

Color radiates from every point in every direction 
just as does sound. When you listen to the strains of 
an orchestra the music comes to you in a scrambled 
mass of intermixing, interwoven vibrations and it is 
the function of the ear to unscramble these sounds and 
transmit them to the mentality as individual pleasing 
tones. The same is true with colors. If a variety 
of colors are mixed together they vibrate in every 
direction and become intermingled, and it is the work 
of the eye to unravel this mass of vibrations and 
transmit them to consciousness as individual colors. 


While the eye is designed for this purpose, just as 
the ear is designed to disentangle the sound waves, 
the skin that covers the body does not have this power 
of separating vibrations and consequently is acted 
upon directly as the vibration strikes it. If it is a 
pure red vibration that hits the body it has a telling 
effect just as any other single color would have, but 
if the vibrations are so mixed that the vibratory 
speed is equal to that of white light it can act in no 
other way than that of a beneficient force. It is for 
this reason that we have developed the mathematical- 
ly-arranged scale for associating colors together in a 
way that the eye may transmit all of the beauty of 
various color combinations to the mentality, and, at 
the same time, enable you to combine them so that 
when they play upon the body the vibrating mass will 
be of the same speed as white light which is the 
natural vibration for physical existence in this sphere 
of life. 

It is the worries that are the greatest producers 
of old age and a wrinkled skin and it is the piysical 
annoyances that are the cause of most of the worries. 
If this system is followed, I feel that I have contribut- 
ed something to the longevity and peaceful existence 
of the race for a greater percentage of the annoying 
influences which are brought on by color irritations, 
over which we have little control at present, will be 
eliminated. 


OU might think if you are particularly fond of red 

that it would be unwise to use it as you have 
been in the habit of doing. However, this is a mis- 
taken conception of the principles involved. We each 
have a favorite color or a preference for a certain 
color combination, and it is right that we should, else 
we would be lacking in the varieties that help to make 
life interesting. That which is medicine for one is 
poison to another. If the combinations are in even 
balance according to their speed vibrations as ex~ 








One of the group of twelve windows recently seen at Gimbel’s, New York, while their “Old World Shop” 
was being exploited. 


plained in the mathematical chart in a later chapter no 
one will have a feeling of irritation when under the 
influence of any color or color combination, even 
though it,is not his own favorite, It is only when a 
color combination is out of balance that it has the 
effect of jarring upon the nerves of one who is sus- 
ceptible to the influence or effect of the color varia- 
tions. A dark person might decorate with an abun- 
dance of red that would make a light complexioned 
individual scream or shudder when subjected to its 
action. However, all the red one wants to use is good 
if in some way it is so balanced with other speeds 
that it will be tamed down to a common acceptable 
level that all may endure. 

Tests of orange color were made in just as thor- 
ough a manner as with the red speed but results were 
not nearly so positive. In fact, the reaction to orange 
was very slight although it seemed when treating 
severe cases of sore throat the orange influence gave 
quicker relief and a more satisfactory cure than did 
any of the other colors. As the physical conditions of 
those upon whom the tests were made were very dif- 
ferent it could not be determined positively that the 
results were conclusive. Nevertheless it was particu- 
larly noticed that when a certain condition existed 
it was aggravated by the blue and green rays and soon 
became very painful by application of the violet color 
but was again quickly relieved by the action of the 
orange ray. When red was applied the membranes 
seemed to become more inflamed. The method used 
in making these experiments was to place four thick- 
nesses of silk about the neck and up back of the lower 
jaw, using the various colors mentioned. Silk was 
used because the brilliance or gloss of the fabric in- 
creased the intensity of the color. The duration of 
each color application was about three hours before 
there was evidence of reaction. The patient was kept 
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in the open sunlight beneath a protection of white 
canvas during the treatment. It was found that there 
was an apparent reaction in a shorter time when silk 
was used than with the application of cotton fabrics. 

Yellow seems to have the qualities or characteris- 
tics of being able to loosen up the muscles. In several 
instances persons who continually suffered with leg 
cramps during the sleeping period were entirely re- 
lieved by loosely wrapping the affected member with 
a deep yellow silk as described before. Blue and 
green seemed to aggravate the condition and red did 
not produce a reaction in any way. This action may 
account, to some extent, for yellow being the color 
denoting ease and slothfulness. Young children given 
blocks to play with amidst yellow surroundings be- 
came sleepy more quickly than did others placed un- 
der other lighting conditions. The children were 
changed from day to. day; that is, those who were 
confined in blue surroundings one day were placed 
in the yellow surroundings the next and in each case 
the desire to sleep was apparent which seems to prove 
conclusively the character qualities of this particular 
vibration. Under the red vibration the children played 
vigorously for a time and then seemed to become fret- 
ful and began crying. There was no perceptible re- 
action under either the blue or green vibration. The 
children were from two to three years of age and the 
colors used were of their maximum intensity. This 
will give the color student some idea of the proper 
colorings to be used in the decoration of the nursery 
and will indicate that red is not a wholesome color to 
be used even for the dress of a young child. 

I was once told by a group of Northern Michigan 
woodsmen that they wore red sox because that par- 
ticular color prevented chilblains. This is merely a 
statement as nothing in the way of experiment has 
been done to my knowledge, to substantiate this as a 
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Ahlroth Tops Kayser Contest 


Los Angeles “Money Trimmer’ Again Demonstrates 
Skill by Winning $1,000 Prize 


NE of the most interesting and successful window 
display contests ever conducted by a hosiery firm 
concluded with the award of $3,250 in prizes offered 
by Julius Kayser & Company, of New York, on 
November 22. 

Winning first honors in this competition, which was 
participated in by more than four hundred representa- 
tive retail stores throughout the country, the May Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, Calif., was awarded the first 
prize of $1,000. 

Announcement of this was made in a telegram of 
congratulation from Miss Grace Walton, of Julius 
Kayser & Company, to Mr. Carl Ahlroth, whose design 
for this special window was selected by the board of 
judges, which was composed of C. C. Youngreen, presi- 
dent of the Advertising Federation of America; T. F. 
Dougherty, fashion expert of the Lord & Thomas and 
Logan Advertising Agency, New York; Irving C. 
Eldridge, of R. H. Macy & Company; J. H. Everetts, 
of the M. L. Parker Company, Davenport, Ia., and J. 
Duncan Williams, of Williams & Marshall, Chicago. 

When the judges assembled in New York reproduc- 
tions of the con.peting windows were presented to them 
in a unique way. Enlarged to more than acual size, the 
pictures were thrown upon a screen so that the jury 
might accurately determine their effectiveness when in- 
stalled by the various stores. The location and size of 
the windows carried no weight, and the decision in 
favor of Mr. Ahlroth, of the May Company, was made 
solely on the basis of its originality and sales value. 

Interest in the contest on the part of more than four 
hundred of the finest retail stores proved countrywide. 
All of these displays were made between October 1 and 
November 1, and, as a keynote inspiration to the con- 
testants, the Kayser Company furnished special display 
panels of striking modernistic design, so that the win- 
dow’ streatment would blend with the Kayser news- 
paper and magazine advertising. 

In addition to the $1,000 prize won by the May 
Company, the following awards were also made: Ralph 
Pfister, MacDougall & Southwich, Seattle, Wash., $750; 
Edward Osterland, Wm. Taylor, Son & Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio, $500; Lothar F. Dittmar, Ernst Kern Co., De- 
troit, Mich., $250, and $100 each to Morris L. Black, 
Strouss-Hirschberg Co., Youngstown, O.; MacDougall 
& Southwick, Seattle, Wash. (winners of two prizes) ; 
George M. Allen, Lebeck Bros., Nashville, Tenn., and 
A. J. Dolson, of C. O. Miller, Stamford, Conn. The 
winners of $50 prizes are A. B. Barefoot, J. B. Ivey 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Wm. H. Montgomery, Crosby 
Bros. Co., Topeka, Kans.; The Hickle Company, Lan- 
caster, Ohio; H. Stuhlman, Marsh & Bachman Co., 
Hudson, N. Y., and Alfred Leffman, of C. F. Hovey 
& Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

It is understood that many of the stores will cele- 
brate their winning of a prize by reproducing their 
successful windows, in which appropriate signs will be 
placed. A similar contest in Canada was conducted 
simultaneously by the Kayser Company. 
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Co All Our Friends 


As the vear drafus to a close we look 
back ith a lifely sense of gratitude 
and appreciation for the generous sup- 
port of the trade. 


Co all our friends fe send our most 
cordial good frishes for a 


Merry 
Christmas 


amd a 


Happy and 


JJrosperous 


Nef Year 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING 


HOUSE OF NEW YORK, INC. 
303 FIFTH AVE. = NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Illustrations on Request 
Distributors for U. S. A. 
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as the 
* Displayman 
~ Sees It 


VAL C. THOMAS 
Display Manager, John W. Thomas & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





W. A. FERRINGTON 
Display Manager, Denholm & McKay Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 





EMMETT WHITE 
Display Manager, The Vogue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





BELIEVE style has always been a great influence in window 

displays, but the reason it is felt more this season is because 
of the new silhouette. This takes a great deal of special effort on 
the part of the display and advertising departments to “put it 
over.” 

In our store we have had quite a number of style promotion 
window displays, in which we used our entire front for this pur- 
pose. I am sorry that I have no photos of these windows, as [| 
believe we did an outstanding job in this respect. 

As to the thought of using accessories to create an entire en- 
semble of coat, hat, shoes, bag, etc., we have practiced this for 
quite some time. On a number -of occasions we sold the entire 
costume of dress, hat, shoes, bag, jewelry, etc., direct from the 
window, as the customer was so well pleased with the entire 
ensemble. 

This proves that the ensemble idea is correct, not only that 
it occasionally sells the entire ensemble, but because it teaches 
the customer to buy with the ensemble thought in mind. 

As to the influence the stylist has on the display department, 
I would suggest that the best way to cope with this situation is 
for the display department to become a style department in itself ; 
that is, to become as much of an authority on style as the stylist 
herself. 

We receive style information from a number of authentic 
sources and employ a young woman in the display department 
to select all accessories to go with any merchandise chosen for 
display. In order to be qualified for this position, it is quite 
necessary for her to gather as much style information as possible 
and, in this way, we avoid criticism from our store stylist. 


ee See 


N considering the influence of stvle on window displays, it is 

my experience that the store which does not assemble the cor- 
rect accessories to go with apparel in the window is making a 
serious mistake. 

In our store the stylist works in complete harmony with the 
window staff and selects the merchandise that is to go into the 
window after conferring with the display manager on the char- 
acter of the merchandise to be shown, the number of pieces and 
so forth. The importance of the ensemble demands that every 
accessory must be fashion-right, and the display manager can 
not possibly get the time to study all the details that are neces- 
sary to cover in order to be thoroughly grounded on fashion 
points. 

It is the stylist’s job to do this, and as she is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the merchandise that is in the store, once the display 
manager tells her what it is he wants for a certain window, it is a 
simple task for her to select the merchandise, and this is a tre- 
mendous help to the display department. 

It might be noted that the stylist who selects the merchan- 
dise for the windows also writes the copy for the window card 
so that the message is correctly tied up with the merchandise. 


*k * * Ok 


E have recently inaugurated the ensemble idea in our window 
displays, having heard so much about it from the smart 
stores in New York. The writer made a special trip to study the 
methods and the manner of presenting the ensemble idea to the 
public. I also received several pointers from one of our execu- 
tives who attended the Amos Parrish Fashion Clinic, and these 
have helped considerably in presenting the ensemble idea here. 
Due to the fact that this store has no stylist, it is up to the 
department heads and myself to cooperate in selecting the proper 
merchandise. For instance, if we are going to display brown 
dresses, we select a hat of the same shade. If the same shade 
cannot be had, then we show a darker shade—never a lighter one. 
The bag and shoes should match hosiery and gloves. A 
choker should also blend with the color-scheme of brown. If 
a coat is the outer garment, then accessories should match it. 
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A New Window Display &ery Week! 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Complete Plans for a Whole Year 


in this New Dennison Course 


OF course you want your show 
windows to make money—every 
merchant does—but what a task it 
is to work out a fresh, new display 
every week throughout the year. But 
now you can have displays that can 
be installed quickly and easily at 
very little cost, and that are suitable 
for use with any merchandise. For 
Dennison has prepared a complete, 
practical course of instructions for 
making and arranging window dis- 
plays for every possible occasion. 
You might well expect a course 
such as this to cost you $15 to $20 
or even $30, but we want every mer- ' 
chant to know the many ways that 
Dennison Crepe paper can be used 
to make windows pay. So the price 


has been set to cover barely the cost 
of placing the course in your hands. 

And that isn’t all. If you will send 
the coupon at once, we will include 
with your course 6 folds of Dennison 
crepe in a variety of colors at no 
extra charge. 


Send No Money 


To get the new Dennison Course all 


you need do is to write your name 


and address on the coupon and when 
the package comes pay the postman 
$3.00 plus a few cents postage. Then, 
if you do not consider the course 
worth many times this small cost, 
return it and back will come your 
money. Fill in and send coupon now. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY Department 45-M FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Please send me the Dennison Window Display Course and 6 folds of Dennison Crepe. 
I will pay the postman $3.00 plus the few cents postage. If I am not more than 
satisfied, I may return the Course within 10 days and you will refund my money. 
EAT SE EE AS ee A, ee te ST OO SE Te oe ee NE eS Re ae cee Te ae ee en a a aero 
I I Na a a aN lca chet cnmaitice intl (| EES SROee Saree 4 
NOTE: If you prefer to enclose the $3./0 now the Course will be sent postpaid. If sending $3.00 put an X here_______- 
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What You Get for *3 


The new Dennison Window Display Course 
provides complete detailed instructions for 
making and arranging window displays for 


every Occasion and with any kind of mer- 
chandise. Contains 64 big pages, size 12 x 14” 
and 23 illustrated charts, size 14x22”. Shows 
you how to put in backgrounds, howto make 
display fixtures, how to decorate show cases, 
how to design show cards. It teaches you all 
the tricks of cutting, folding and manipu- 
lating crepe paper. Through simple, step- 
by-step illustrated instructions you learn 
how to make crepe paper rosettes, tubes, 
pompoms, drapes, fluted edges, waves, fringe, 
nets, puffing, festoons, borders and panels. 
You also learn a new and easy method of 
show card designing and a simplified system 
of show card writing and lettering. With your 
course you receive 6 folds of Dennison crepe. 
































Maple and Walnut 


KLEE DISPLAY 
FIXTURE CO., Inc. 


172 Atlantic Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


The House of 


ORIGINAL and DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 
featuring--- The COMBO PLATEAU 


in two of its numerous 
modern arrangements. 


Made in 


Manufacturers 
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Morey Enlarging Projector 
NOW! $22.00 Complete 


Except Lamps 
SOLD NATIONALLY 


This projector was designed by the Morey 
Studios for their own use in making 
backgrounds, screens and posters, also for 
illustrating lectures in the Morey School 
of Window Decorating. 


Enlarges a 7” x7” picture up to 8 ft. by 


8 ft. Adjustable stand. Four-inch lens. 
Two focal adjustments. 


Morey Decorative Studios 
107 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors Wanted 
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to bare walls. 





Modern Method of 


Milli Selli 

Displays hundreds of hats in a limited space. 
Customers help themselves. 
space. 
Bright Wire Hat Rests. 
Grooved Moulding, finished to match present 


Merely uses wall 
Extremely low in cost. 


Per dozen. ..$1.00 


fixtures, for attaching to wallcase backs or 
MT Goes nc oa vesae: cess 10¢e 


Write at once for sample 


The Cincinnati Show Case & Display 


Fixture Works 


236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The “visible file” through which Mr. Fisher keeps tab 
on dealers and the character of their custom, 


YSTEM, to a display service organization is 
similar to stock and machinery of other 
businesses. System is the backbone of a 
display service. With some workable sys- 

tem, the display service company can sell and deliver 
service easier at less cost and time. Therefore, the 
display service man should invest some money in 
some plausible schemé to help build up his business. 
Now, let us see what this system should do. First 
—it should divide your territory into sections; then 
classify as to value of location. The system should 
schedule your installations so that the display service 
company will not be swamped one day and slow the 
next day. It is not good policy to have the window 
trimmer book windows, but the office. To better 
illustrate and tell you about such a system, I shall 
ask you to follow an order through my organization. 
A prospect inquires about our service and what 
we have to offer. An individual letter is written to 
him, outlining our proposition and explaining in de- 
tail how we operate, also giving our scale of prices, 
based upon quantity and quality of the installations 
required. In this letter we also tell him how many 
windows we can count on in our territory. At this 
point we are able to approximate the number of in- 
stallations, because of our classifications of grades of 
dealers. For example, we know that a high priced 
toilet article will not be handled in a poor neigh- 
borhood or that a roach powder will not sell in a 
hotel district. All this information is at our finger 
tips and we are able to quote without much trouble. 
In many instances we receive specifications from 
advertisers, which in most cases are laid out on a 
closed back window, in which case, we explain to the 
advertiser that 85 per cent of the windows in our 
territory are open backgrounds and that we must set 
up our own design. The advertiser very seldom ob- 
jects to this. A set up is then made and photographed, 
copies of which are sent to the representative here 
in Chicago and to the advertiser for approval. Prints 
are also made of this photograph and given to each 
of our trimmers, so that they in turn may install the 
windows uniformly as per the print. 
We have a visible file as illustrated, covering all 
locations in our territory. 
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System for the 


Display Service 


How the Details of Listing Dealers—Sup plying 
and Managing Trimmers and Furnishing Re- 
ports to Chents Are Handled 


By SOL FISHER 
Fisher Display Service, Chicago 


HE dealers’ cards are filed in sections by telephone 

exchanges, because all our soliciting for windows 
is done by telephone. Therefore, no trimmer is per- 
mitted to book or promise a certain display without 
first calling the office. A card which we use in this 
visible system is presented herewith. You will ob- 
serve that there is a place for classification, for size of 
window and style of window, open back or closed 
back. 

When the advertiser furnishes us with a preferred 
or requested list of locations, a visible marker is put 
upon the card of each one of these locations. We then 
know that each one of the cards bearing the marker 
of this or that certain display is “booked” for this 
certain location. Our booking department calls the 
dealers from this visible system on the average of 
every four days. 

When the dealer refuses a requested display, a re- 
fusal slip is made out and sent to the advertiser. If 
the dealer requests our booking department to call him 
back on a certain day, a visible marker is placed on his 
card for that day and also a call back ticket is made 
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FISHER DISPLAY SERVICE 
551-53 W. Lake St., Chicago 


JOB TICKET 


Telephones 





| | |  |Crepe|Crepe| =| 
No.| Address | Phone |Display|Taken! Used |Inst.|Ref. 





























Remarks: 











This form is filled out by trimmers before starting the 

day’s work. It shows the windows to be installed and 

the amount of crepe paper taken for each stop. The 
following morning the last three columns are filled. 
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This blackboard lettered with the names of telephone exchanges helps the booking department in controlling its work. 


out immediately and placed in a cabinet to call back 
that particular dealer on the requested day. This is 
illustrated below. 

When the advertiser arranges with us that the 
windows are to be booked by their salesmen, we fur- 
nish them with order forms for this purpose, as in 
specimen illustrated on page 26. 

As these requests are sent in the dealers are called 
for a definite date for installation. If the dealer desires 
to be called back his name is placed on the call back 
cabinet. If he refuses it, same is returned to the ad- 
vertiser, but in either event a notation is made on the 
dealer’s card. Each day the booking department re- 
ceives a requisition from the manager of our crew for 
a certain number of windows to be booked for the fol- 
lowing day. When that quota is reached no windows 
are promised for that day or placed in the cabinet 
illustrated. Our booking department is also guided by 
a blackboard, which divides our territory into sections, 
as illustrated. 

In case we receive an order to install each of these 
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Date, Installed 
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“Installation Tickets” are made in multiples of four, 
each on differently colored paper. The white is presented 
to the dealer for his signature. One “copy” goes to the 
advertiser, a second to trimmer, and a third to office. 


suburban towns, the booking department must keep 
a tally on this board and when the given quota is 
reached no more of that particular display is offered 
the dealers in that particular territory. The dealers 
in any certain territory are called and booked for one 
particular day. When the installations are booked 
they are placed in a cabinet as illustrated. 

A notation is entered on the dealer’s card for each 
display that is given him so that we know in the fu- 
ture what windows we may offer him. For this rea- 
son, when we handle an order we promise not to re- 
peat on any certain displays in the same locations for 
at least ninety days. 

The installation order is made out on a machine 
in which four copies are written up at one time, as 
illustrated. After the display has been installed and 
the original installation receipt signed by the dealer 
and labeled—the installation tickets are distributed 
in the following manner. The advertiser receives 
daily one of the copies which is called “installation 
notice.” The original which we call “installation re- 
ceipt” is mailed to the advertiser weekly together with 
the statement. One copy is placed in a binder for a 
permanent office record. One copy is placed in a 
trimmer’s file for the purpose of making up the pay- 
roll. 

HEN we begin a campaign we start numbering 

our installation receipts for that display with 
number one, etc., until the campaign is completed. By 
this system, our bookkeeper notifies the booking de- 
partment when they have almost completed an order. 
By this numbering system when the advertiser com- 
plains of a certain installation he needs only to refer to 
the window number and within a moment we know 
when, where and who installed that particular win- 
dow. 

When an order calls for a monthly quota, we begin 
each month with installation number one and it is the 
duty of the booking department not to overlook on 
the quota. The booking department, therefore, keeps 
perpetual account of these special quotas. 

If a display is installed that must be salvaged, the 
proper form is filled out and placed in the “call-back” 
bin for the day before the display should be removed 
and the booking department automatically calls this 
dealer and advises him that this particular display is 
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At the left is the cabinet in which the total bookings for 
the week are placed in day by day order as the quota is 
made up for the crew manager ; at the right is the cabinet 
in which he places the bookings for the next day by 
routes. Above is the “call back” cabinet, with compart- 
ments for each working day of the month. When a 
dealer requests a call in reference to a proposed display 
the notation 1s placed in the proper compartment to 
insure attention. 
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being picked up tomorrow and perhaps books him for 
another display to take its place. 

After the desired number of windows have been 
obtained for the next day the manager of our trim- 
ming department receives the installation orders and 
routes them out for each trimmer. No trimmer is 
promised any certain territory and they must do the 
work as given to them. However, our manager has 
been successful in keeping them within certain respec- 
tive districts as much as possible. In this manner, 
the trimmers become very familiar with the dealers in 
their district and as a direct result have very few re- 
fusals of installations. 

As the-men arrive in the morning they check in 
and return all unused crepe paper, also the refused 
installations and the reason for each refusal. The 
trimmer is then given the installations to be made that 
day. 

At this point, you will note that the installation 
order is marked for open or closed background, which 
the booking department fills in from the dealer’s card 
in our files. The manager of our crew accordingly 
gives the trimmer extra crepe paper for a closed back- 
ground and the trimmer then proceeds to fill out a 
special form. This form shows the stops he is to 
trim that day and the amounts of crepe paper he is 
given for each stop. 





Date Called | Name of Display | Date Inst. | Ref. 
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Windows Sizes O.B. CB. 














At the left is a file card used in the visible index of dealers. 
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N checking in the morning the trimmer must mark in 

the last column the amount of crepe paper actually 
used and return all unused crepe paper. By this pro- 
cedure we have been able to salvage between $15 and 
$25 worth of crepe paper each day. The crew man- 
ager marks how much crepe paper the trimmer takes 
out as he gives them their displays. No trimmer is 
allowed to help himself to any crepe paper or display 
material. There is a separate place where the trimmer 
is checked in and where he receives his work for that 
day. By this system of checking in and out in the 
morning we are able to take care of thirty to thirty- 
five trimmers within an hour and a half’s time. 

After all the trimmers have checked in, the in- 
stalled installation receipts are given to the book- 
keeping department for distribution. That is—to file 
them according to the various accounts, credit the 
trimmers for the installation and mail the notices to 
the various accounts. The refused installation re- 
ceipts are given to the booking department. This de- 
partment in turn calls the dealer and inquires as to 
the reason for refusal and in 90 per cent of the cases 
they rebook the window for the following day. In 
all we have about 3 per cent refusals in installations 
after they have been booked. 

We have also developed the practice of distribut- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A space at the bottom is reserved for notes on the number 


of the store’s windows, sizes, and whether backs are open or closed; at the right is the ticket furnished advertisers’ 
salesmen when they are under orders to handle booking. 
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“Most of this work would have been 
impossible without this modern machine.” 
























“The painted background pictures are enlargements 
of small pictures, drawn on %-inch Compo board 
and then cut out with the Cutawl and painted. The 
picture of the man roping the steer is two separate 
pieces of work, with a real lariat. The background 
of the man riding the bucking horse, with Herz- 
stein’s Rodeo Togs cut out of the border, is quite 
a large piece of work, and was all done with the 
Cutawl. These displays created a great deal of 
comment throughout our territory and sold seven 
dozen Stetson hats, ranging in price from $19 
to $60.” 





HERZSTEIN’S. 











light, compact, deep-cutting, 
motor-driven tool. 





Wherein the CUTAWL was 








e ® e. 
: Instrumental in Selling 
: Seven Dozen Stetson Hats 
0 A simple window card or a mammoth display—a mannequin 
1S cutout or a city in miniature—nothing in the way of cutout work 
4 seems impossible when the Cutawl is used for cutting. Shiceieblieascieiailinininaiiliha: siiaiiasaiaae 
Is Here, for example, are two photographs of window displays tose tee alto ene 
used by Herzstein’s, Clayton, New Mexico. They were featured 
t- during the Clayton Rodeo Week, and proved to be timely, effec- 
tive advertising.. The painted background pictures are enlarge- Display Men: 
ments, drawn on %4” Compo board, then cut out with the Cutawl a 
- : ° ° ° o matter what the job—intricate or simple— 
and painted. So effective did the displays prove—that seven fantastic or plain—the Cutawl will do the cut- 
dozen Stetson hats were sold, ranging in price from $10 to $60. ae uae ke aces Te, eee 
Everywhere you see such evidence of the remarkable displays Pane, thessunte are th enn, have ent aneead 
that are possible with the Cutawl. Entirely portable and wholly ee a ae ee Sone wee 
self-contained, this efficient cutting tool enables the operator to 
follow the design, no matter how complex, with accuracy and MAIL COUPON TODAY 
precision. The Cutawl glides easily over the work and cuts with 9 ,-- — — —- —- > 
chisel or saw in any. plane—horizontal, vertical or oblique. THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 
Clean, sharply cut, finely executed productions are possible, and | 13 South Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
in a fraction of the time hand-cutting requires. ces ; 
I’m interested in what you say about Cutawl. 
Send for descriptive catalog and detailed information | Please send me details of your 10-day Free 
about our 10-day free trial offer. Mail the coupon. | Trial Offer and the 1930 catalog. 
4 The INTERNATIONAL REGISTER ee eer ees 
13 South Throop Street PUM ha i eee ES ik ae er 8 
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~ Few toy trims exhibit the symmetry of this 
Carson-Pirie trim by K. W. Campbell. 


HIS is written on the last day in the month of No- 
vember, but one has the rather curious feeling that 
the Christmas season is almost over! This para- 
doxical situation is not without some basis, for 

Christmas displays began to appear in the windows of some 
of the shops before November 15 and by that date, three 
prominent stores had a large window each displaying toys 
in true Yule fashion with-all the modern fixings. 

The writer was in New York City for several days the 
week of November 18 and found the same situation there. 
Each succeeding day seemed to bring out more Christmas 
suggestions and by November 22 it looked as though Christ- 
mas would come before Thanksgiving, or else crowd that 
eventful day off the calendar entirely. 

In fact, so few were the typical Thanksgiving window 
displays as the old-timers remember them, that the day might 
have been forgotten or lost in the shuffle of scuffling Christ- 
mas shoppers. 

However, Thanksgiving is symbolical and its symbols 
have a special significance for merchants, advertising men, 
editorial writers, column conductors, staff photographers, 
school children, butchers, cranberry merchants et al., who 
in spite of the competition of Christmas window displays 
succeeded in publicizing the event to the extent of getting a 
turkey on the table of every family of average pretentions. 
In our immediate office force of three there was one absent 
secretary and two drowsy principals on Friday following, 
and this seems to be fairly representative of neighboring 
offices. 

But as we walked across the Loop tonight in the bitter 
cold there was evidence of feverish activity in stores thus 
far late about Christmas window trims toward getting in 
line with the others whose displays are intriguing the atten- 
tion of interested passers-by. 


T Field's, the window backgrounds have undergone no 

physical change whatever. The main Christmas decora- 
tives used for atmosphere consist of Mother-of-Pearl wreaths 
with soft red illumination at the bottom of each, and a tall 
mirror vase containing four very large poinsettia flowers in 
a light red with light green foliage. A wreath appears high 
up on the background in several of the windows. The other 
windows contain the vase with the poinsettias. Otherwise, 
the backgrounds are identically the same as for the fall open- 
ing. However, each of the windows along State Street is 
trimmed with typical gift merchandise, and this feature suc- 
ceeds in completing the necessary Christmas appearance. 

One large window of ladies’ handkerchiefs is made effec- 
tive by the use of black velvet covered panels, on which a 
number of handkerchiefs have been artfully arranged; another 
window is made up entirely of silk umbrellas in various 
plain and fancy colors, with amber handles. This display is 
further enlivened by the inclusion of half a dozen ladies’ 
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By J. Duncan Williams 


fitted traveling cases; the adjoining window carries a com- 
plete assortment of women’s gloves, varying in color and 
styles. Glove boxes and suggestd gift parcels tied with 
Christmas ribbon, contribute to effectiveness. 

The island window at Chas. A. Stevens’, shows a very 
comprehensive display of lingerie, boudoir robes of silk and 
velvet and lace, displayed on mannikins, tee stands, and other 
fixtures. The window has the appearance of being crowded 
with this sort of merchandise, which, in view of the fact 
that Stevens’ have a reputation for this sort of feminine 
finery, makes the display appear as of special significance to 
women generally. At each end there is a horse-shoe tier of 
steps covered with velvet, upon which, costume jewelry, all 
of a semi-precious nature, is well displayed, 

One long section of the arcade windows carries a display 
of other gift items and novelties such as art objects, statuary, 
liquor sets, etc. Other sections of the balance of the arcade 
windows, contain displays of perfumes, handkerchiefs, hose, 
bags, silk umbrellas, pearl necklaces, gloves—each occupying 
a front space of from six to eight feet. 

Mandel’s windows stand out as perhaps the most distinc- 
tive along the street in point of decorative treatment. The 
deccration consists of a background center-piece, of which 
the main feature is a giant wreath of glazed holly in two 
shades of green, ornamented at four points with silver poin- 
settias of modern line, and with green centers. The wreath 
is placed in front of a center panel, the mitred mirror 
framed in the background. The mirror is approximately six 
feet wide by twelve or fourteen feet high. Just in front of 
the wreath and mirror panel, stands a huge candelabrum 
with five square shaped candle sticks in a chromium finish. 
The base of the candelabrum consists of three successive 
tiers of green glass of modern design. 

All of the larger windows in the store along the State 
Street front, as well as the Madison Street side, carry this 
central window setting. The green wreath itself, is about 
eight feet in diameter and approximately one foot wide. 

The two windows of chief importance from a Christmas 
viewpoint are the two at the corner of State and Madison 
and which are representative of the toy and doll sections. The 
one on State Street contains two interesting mechanical and 
moving fixtures. The upper section shows two seals on 
opposite sides of the window, tossing a silver ball back and 
forth to each other. Lower down, in the center is ar amus- 
ing mechanical arrangement of two airdale pups pulling 
each other back and forth in the attempt to gain the posses- 
sion of a string of realistic weiner sausages. 

The other side of this window, facing on Madison Street, 
is also very attractive. It, too, contains a mechanical display 
of considerable attraction and interest. The upper part de- 
picts a forest with a iittle Dutch boy and girl in the front. 
The two figures are controlled by a mechanical contrivance 
which shows the boy in the act of pouring milk from a pitcher 
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into a glass held by the girl, who then goes through the act 
of drinking . The white fluid seen pouring from the pitcher 
to the glass, makes the action quite realistic. 


Ca PIRIE, SCOTT & CO.’S windows exhibit two 
or three differing treatments. One idea repeated in three 
windows, consists of a specially painted center panel of mod- 
ern design in black, silver, and gold, against a black velvet 
curtain with dark blue or black carpeted floors. At each end 
there is an interesting tier display made of a 3x3xl-foot base 
platform and three cubes arranged so as to provide equaliz- 
ing heights in 1, 2, 3 elevations. The platform and cubes are 
painted gold. 
Carson’s toy display consists of a representation of an 
old fashioned stage-coach with four dappled grey horses, two 
shown in a slow galloping motion. Seated in the coach is 
an ermine-wrapped “lady” doll about to step out in front 
of “ye olde times store” with a sign across the front reading, 
“Toyland.” The several small figures representing coach 
drivers, footmen and doorman, are clad in zipper suits, and 
the figures used are the little yarn-haired tots of various 
ages that have been seen in Carson windows for some time 
past. 


"i ceri nenrbae displays of I. Miller’s Shoe Store on State 

Street are as simple in construction as they are effective. 
One features “Gift Handbags” and the other “Gift Hosiery.” 
A tier of steps built up to a point three feet above the 
floor supports a black velvet covered base about one foot thick 
on which are a series of illuminated milk-white cubes, each 
with a letter painted on spelling out the titles quoted above. 
In the hosiery window, there is a shelf just lower than the 
base upon which gift boxes, tied with Christmas ribbons, are 
arranged, suggesting one, two and three box packages for 
gifts. Just below this, in a semi-circular arrangement, a 
cascade of silk hose in varying shades is arranged with 
splendid effect. 

The other window featuring handbags displays a sample 
assortment of particularly smart bags arranged in a group 
near the center of the window and just below the illuminated 
sign, “Gift Handbags.” Several pairs of shoes are displayed 
on the floor and near the front, each with a bag to match the 
leather and color of the shoes, 

As has been the custom these many years, the corner win- 
dow at the Fair is devoted to toys. A scenic backgiound of 
blue sky and jagged snow-capped peaks with airplanes flying 
about gives appropriate atmosphere. The central attraction 
feature of the display, however, is a girl rider poised on one 
toe atop of a white horse and doing mechanical gyrations, 
graceful withal. Other less conspicuous moving features 
serve to keep the interest of the passers-by for more than the 
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The ledge just above the window floor in this Boston Store display by Leon Kelly shows a long line of tiny 
“Eskimos,” all antmated. The backgrownd serves as their introduction. 


allotted eleven seconds of time and do this regardless of the 
hurry of the mass of shoppers at this time of the year. 

The marquees sheltering the entrance ways on both State 
and Adams Streets are attractively decorated this year. A 
large red candle with a light at the top is placed on each 
front corner. Small pine trees of from four to seven feet 
in height are arranged all around the edges on top so as to 
give the impression of a section of a pine forest. Garlands 
of pine roping are draped uniformly around the three outer 
edges. 

The corner window at the Boston Store likewise is de- 
voted to a special display of toys and the theme of this win- 
dow is taken from the far north. A scenic background de- 
picts a northern sunset with the words, “Eskimo Land,” re- 
flected against the cold blue sky. Ona semi-circular platform 
about two feet above the floor and curving from one end of 
the double window around to the other end on State Street, is 
a portrayal of Eskimo life. There is an Eskimo band in 
action supplying music to a group of couples dancing on the 
ice and a Santa Claus riding out from behind a forest in a 
sled drawn by six reindeer. Another Eskimo is shown in the 
act of roasting a live seal over a fire while still another, 
seated at a table nearby is waving a knife and fork over his 
head before carving a roast seal in a great dish on the table. 
Another is making a speech, etc., etc. 


 erreeecs AVENUE is fast becoming an important retail 

thoroughfare. Located one block east of State Street, 
Marshall Field & Co., Stevens, Mandel Brothers, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., all have windows facing it from the west. 
All the Loop furniture stores are here between Monroe and 
Adams Streets. So are most of the music stores, grouped 
together between Adams and Van Buren. There are a num- 
ber of men’s wear stores and shops between Randolph and 
Harrison. Each of the department stores mentioned have 
their men shop windows facing on Wabash Avenue and be- 
sides them may be mentioned the names of such prominent 
firms as Adams Bros., Browning King & Co., Wilson 
Brothers (two shops), Bedford Shirt Company (two shops), 
A. Starr Best, Bishop’s Fur and Hat Store and others. All 
the oriental rug shops are also among the interesting spe- 
cial groups located here. 

The window displays up and down this street are, as a 
rule maintained at a high standard, in most cases the equal 
of the best on State Street and, in many cases, better. They 
are certainly worthy of constant observation by both mer- 
chants and displaymen. 

PIEGEL’S FURNITURE STORE has the outstanding 

Christmas front of all the furniture stores along the street. 
This store has two large windows, one on each side of the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Red plush curtains, green cords and red ribbons buoy 
this paint display by Stanley Holtz, H. W. P. Stores, 
Chicago. 


HE fireworks set off in the paint field by the 
Sherwin-Williams “applesauce” campaign 
have not yet been forgotten, as is indicated 
in the interesting windowing of H. P. W. 

paint produced by Stanley B. Holtz, display manager 
of one of the stores in this Chicago chain. 

If hardware stores and paint houses have found this 
merchandise hard to handle because of the deadly uni- 
formity of the containers and the lack of decorative 
possibilitieas surrounding their massing and arrange- 
ment, an mspéction of Holtz’s composition will prove 
that their displaymen have been shortsighted. 

It isn’t the can, but the contents, that counts. Holtz 
has made this evident by going to the heart of the 
paint situation rather than merely parading his gallon 
buckets. At the same time he has taken pains to give 
his window an attractive appearance by utilization of 
the display props associated with professional trim- 
ming. The sign, “Judge for Yourself,” and the group 
of small cards across the background, as well as the 
window cards in the foreground, not only serve as 
strong-fisted advertising, but contain decorative ele- 
ments that contribute to the trim’s attractiveness. 

The screens at the front are not mere factors of the 
setting, but, on the contrary, bear coatings of the fea- 
tured paints. Behind them, flanking the background 
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In this trim by the Hall Hardware 
Company, Minneapolis, a model has 
been prepared for the firm’s dealers. 
Large plush-covered panels supplied by 
manufacturers serve as the fixtures, 
supplemented by counter display units 
and a “dealer help” background. 
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Visualizing Paint Values With 

Emphasis on Price; Turning 

Cutlery Counter Displays Into 
Window Fixtures 
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curtain, are screens that offer colorful bases for cards 
connected by ribbons with buckets in the foreground. 

The hanging in the background is scarlet, “suggest- 
ing monarchical dignity,” according to Holtz. The 
large sign, “Judge for Yourself,” is lettered in black on 
light green board and carries white arrows and an excla- 
mation point. All other cards in the display are in light 
green and the two back panels previously considered 
are made to harmonize with the decoratives by facing 
with black. The read streamers which lead to the paint 
cans, of course, show up distinctly against these backs. 
The painted panels at the front are white with black 
and gray borders, while the crown in the center is 
painted in gold. 

The showing of pocket knives is a studio model 
produced by the Hall Hardware Company, of Minne- 
apolis, and demonstrates the comparaitve ease with 
which the plush-covered mounts familiar to counter 
displays can be converted into fixtures for window pre- 
sentations. By use of the three-panel screen set piece and 
cardboard counter displays produced by the manufac- 
turers, an attractive attraction device is constructed and 
raised to appropriate height by conversion of two wood 
boxes into stands. The larger one serves as the base 
for the large display piece, while the other, placed flush 
against it in step formation, bears the counter displays. 

The window is trimmed in an attractive combina- 
tion of crepe paper streamers, being draped across the 
back from a focal point in the exact center of the upper 
background and terminating in the upper corners. 
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| 1930 CLASSES 


Start Monday 


JANUARY Or 


There’s something about a new year that arouses ambition, and we are all 
urged onward by the finger that points to success. Right now, while the 
old year is waning and a new year is approaching, is the time for you to 
plan a fresh start toward something bigger and better. Secretary Mellon re- 
cently said that opportunities today are many times greater than when he 
was a young man. Those who succeed most are those who see ahead and 
take advantage of opportunity. — 

Every business enterprise is shaping itself to new and changing conditions. 


In no other field is the new order of business more apparent than in retail 
merchandising. Therefore, the demand for trained publicity men is increas- 
ingly urgent. The man who can write appealing advertising, display mer- 
chandise attractively, and write show cards that rivet attention, is always 
in demand for Koester graduates during the closing months of this year 
greatly exceeded our expectations. 


Eight weeks, plus a small investment, will qualify you for the retail pub- 
licity field. Why. not decide definitely to make 1930 the starting point to 
a greater success? Our courses are intensive and practical. They meet the 
demands of modern display and advertising methods. 


You know what delay has cost you in the past. Decide now to make the 
most of your talents and capabilities. 


Get Your Enrollment in NOW 
for Early 1930 Classes 


CATALOGUE FREE 


THE ROESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St. Chicago 





TEACHING WINDOW DISPLAY, ADVERTISING, CARD WRITING 
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Fashions for Southern Wear 


HEER cottons are the most exciting news in formal 
southern fashions. Adorable frocks of dotted 
swiss—others of wispy cotton net, sometimes 
printed in shadowy pastels—still others of em- 

broidered batiste or organdie—or of the new printed muslin 
with a lustrous cire finish—are offered by both French and 
American designers for important formal occasions. The 
utterly feminine and gracious feeling of the new silhouette 
is at its best in these enchanting sheer cotton dance fashions. 

Stylists predict a brilliant future for town clothes of 
cotton. Paris cables stress their importance, New York 
stylists and manufacturers have confidence in them. On all 
sides there’s niuch talk of this coming vogue for cottons, 
in darker shades correct for town. Certainly this is a fash- 
ion to watch carefully. 

There is great variety in the cotton weaves used for 
spectator sportswear. The novelty piques, jacquard, waffle, 
printed and wide-wale, are receiving much attention. The 
new narrow-wale piques, much more supple than formerly, 
are being used in intriguing new ways. Madras, cotton 
damask, even batistes and muslins are extremely high fash- 
ion. A new woven cotton of knitted appearance is creating 
a furore. Cottons are a very definite part of the spectator 
mode. 

At Venice, newest and most brilliant of all the European 
watering places, the whole smart set wore cotton on the 
sands, shorts of cotton with chukker shirts to match; blue 
cotton crepe trousers of full length; beach pajamas and 
beach skirts of gay printed pique. Gaberdine, terry cloth, 
twill were used in dozens of smart ways. Cotton superseded 
and outclassed all other fabrics. 


The beach dress, a sleeveless dress of wide-wale pique 
or sheer eponge, to be slipped over the bathing suit, bids 
fair to be an important beach fashion in the south. 





New madras weaves, new damasks with a permanent 
luster, unbelievably fine broadcloths with a glorious sheen, 
piques, gabardines, eponges and ratines are all being made 
into extremely smart togs for those sportswomen who take 
their exercise with an eye, not only to form, but to fashion. 

Smart women at Antibes and Venice wore jumpers and 
“trou” of cotton drill over their swimming suits. These out- 
fits looked for all the world like mechanics’ overalls! 


Details of the Fashions Pictured in the Accompanying 
Design 


1. One of the most talked-of models at an advance 
fashion show of Palm Beach clothes was this evening 
gown of printed cire muslin. 


2. An imported model of fine eggshell batiste ex- 
quisitely embroidered, shown by Rolland Freres, 

3. Accent cotton net with gardenias and you have 
an evening gown of extreme smartness, such as this. 

4. Bathing suit of printed pique, cut on princess 
lines, has black terry cloth coat to complement it. 


5. “Dalmatic” is the name given this interesting 
beach coat of cretonne to be worn over a swimming 
suit. 


6. An entire bathing suit and coat of pique—printed 
pique for the tuck-in and solid color for the shorts and 
coat. 


7. Gay beach pajamas of red and white checked 
gingham with band of solid red accenting the coat. 

8. Spectator frock of waffle pique featuring the 
belted waistline and the new cap sleeves, 


9. The shirt-waist frock of striped madras, so 
“taken-up” by the English woman. 


10. The lumberjack suit in jacquard pique with cot- 
ton jersey tuck-in. 

11. Dress of men’s shirting, specially designed for 
golf. Note the short sleeves—they’re important—the 
belt at the waistline, the fitted yoke at the hips. The 
back has an’ interesting inverted pleat that gives all 
the fullness needed. 

12. Diagonal lines and the very fine lustrous broad- 
cloth of which it is made insure the success of this 
tennis frock. 

15. A new cotton fabric that looks like fine lacy 
jersey is used for this suit, The indicated waistline 
and tightly fitting hips are very new. 

14. Cotton tweed frock that looks like a one-piece 
model, but is really a tuck-in and skirt. 

15. The lumberjack influence interpreted in a two- 
piece costume of cotton tweed. 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 


Este ' World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers 





; CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
— 664-670 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 





CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Cornell Wood Board 





CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 





PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 





REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 





G. REISING & CO. 
229 W. Austin Avenue 


Better Decorative Flowers 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
164 W. Lake Street 


Lettering Brushes and Supplies 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended tc progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 








Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce 
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Dealer Helps Should Follow 


Sales Process 


Every Merchant Knows How the Patron Is 
Led From Attention to Purchase. “Helps” 
Should Conform to the Procedure 


By C. RANDOLPH YEAGER 
Art Director, Sales Promotion Department, 
National Lamp Works. 


Y reaction irom the thousands of streamers, 
cards, banners, posters, and other material 
displayed in stores to stimulate the sales of 
products from toys to furnaces, is like seeing 

General Motors drov to 112. 

They are like so many shots aimed at a rabbit— 
some are liable to sell, because of the blanket fusillade, 
but think of the waste of ammunition in proportion to 
the sales made. 

I would rather go-into a store and be stimulated 
to buy something from desire created by a convincing 
poster than wander in a maze of merchandise, cards 
and banners and walk away with something I had 
chosen with random abandon and was not sure I 
wanted. 

The sales department of a concern shoujd never 
send to dealers a sales aid that has not been tried 





The wrong way—Emphasis on price rather than on, 
product; a dull layout that is devoid of interest. 
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and tested. Dummies of prospective material can be 
set up in nearby stores and observed and checked for 
results. 

They must be unquestionably well received by the 
buying public. The designer of such materiai should 
know what sales appeal lies behind the product, be- 
sides his knowledge of the mechanics ; (which include 
technicalitiés such as attention value, color and buy- 
ing reaction). The store manager should not allow a 
display in his store that does not do its full share of 
building good will and confidence. Surely he cannot 
afford to clutter his store with material that only par- 
tially gets across the thought he wishes to impress. 

This applies to information all the way from store 
windows to exit signs. A card with no attention 
value is as good as lost! A streamer that has aroused 
sales action and does not give information for buying 
is a total waste. 

The objective of selling aids is the same for (a) 
producers of the goods sold, and (b) the stores dis- 
playing them. 

What we will here call the Sequence of Action, 
is the process common to all people by which deter- 
mination to do or not to do is formed; it is well known 
psychology, and uses the primary senses. I am con- 
fining its import to advertising material put out to 
hasten sales, so will omit any mention of these rules 
as they are applied to store display and general selling. 

This aforementioned sequence is the same in the 
sales talk, magazine and newspaper advertising, out- 
door advertising, or any selling procedure. Whether 
the customer has decided to buy, is just looking, or 
walking by, convincing proof must be afforded that 
the goods he sees are worth having for some definite 
reason. 

The rules are these—undoubtedly you know them 
—hut here they are: 

1. Attract the Eve. 

. Develop Interest. 
. Stimulate Desire. 
. Get Action. 

These are the primary considerations—in order. 
The subject suggests what is necessary to furnish in- 
terest. The product may have interest in itself. And 
information must be given for buying procedure after 
the desire to buy has been aroused. But this should 
not precede desire or interest. That would be like a 
college sophomore going back to high school. 

All nature is an evolution, whether forward or 
backward—and sales procedure must be forward. If 
not, we stop the business cycle—or lose our jobs. 
Frogress is a natural law and we all want results! 

If you are a sales manager, you want your dealers 
to display your .merchandise and make best use of 
your material. (They will, if you design material 
inat will make people buy). If you are in retail trade 
you want to turn over the stock that is bringing good 
profit—so you use every point that is valuable in clos- 
ing sales. If you are a department manager vou will 
display the most effective cards or posters that will 
stop people at your counters—and sell them merchan- 
dise. 

If you are an artist, designer or producer of these 
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sales aids for manuiacturer or distributor you will 
submit only designs that are made with sales as the 
object. 

Some posters are pretty and give you a pleasant 
reaction—but the most pleasant reaction is from a 
good bank balance or hearing the cash register ring. 

Let us come dowr to the basic principle, taking 
a factor common to all merchandising, a poster. 
Printed in one or many colors, process or lithcgraph, 
for counter or window, expensive or inexpensive, 
large or small, it’s all the same. If the design is 
good it can be made into any of these. 

But it must be simple—within the bounds of the 
main idea. Simplicity lends dignity and legibility. 

We get attention from near or far by odd shapes, 
color, sharp contrast or size. The profit on the mer- 
chandise governs the cost of the sales help. More 
can be spent to sell a motor car than a bottle of per- 
fume-—but no less thought should be given to perfume 
sales, as profit can be made from quick turnover of 
perfume as well as a motor car. Think of the organiza- 
tions that have been built on the sales of small ar- 
ticles; such as Saturday Evening Post, Mazda lamps 
or Hershey chocolates. 

After attention is gained, the eye of the passer 
must be held until he reads the sales message, which 
must be something that will “tie in” with his chief 
interest in life. I have read somewhere these five 
basic appeals that seem universal and complete: Fi- 
nances, children, social activity, travel, recreation and 
hobbies. Volumes have been written on what I will 
mention here as “copy that appeals to everyone and 
arouses action to buy through proper use of effective 
English.” Whether in a heading or entire advertise- 
ment copy should embody the same characteristics 
as the card, namely, to get attention, arouse interest, 
stimulate action or inform. 

The “entertainment” mentioned ; used to bridge the 
space between first glance and reading, can be color, 
humorous, a memory arousing picture, or an unusual 
treatment. This must be subtly done, in order not 
to make the interest the paramount factor and over- 
power the sales urge. 

The message should be chosen to make the buyer 
want the goods and is not just a haphazard guess, a 
statement of a hope or a fond dream of a manufac- 
turer. It must consider the welfare of the person and 
not the personality of the merchandise! 

Now you can put in the price if necessary, where 
to buy and how to use it. 

Illustrated in this discussion are several cards 
which will make clear these points. In order to show 
impartially I will show with one exception ones I de- 
signed for this article. For the average store with its 
quantity of wares and display every consideration 
possible is given to designing display cards that will 
meet the vast competition between the objects which 
are plunged into the customers vision. 

The illustrations here show, (a) cards in which the 
sequence of reaction is wrong and (b) cards which 
properly embody the elements you know about. 

No. 1 is a card that is well executed but the ele- 
ments are in the wrong order. The prices are played 
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The right way-—Copy urging purchase of the product 
and informing on price. Lettering m red and blue, 
diagonal in blue, design ultra-modern. 


up so that from a distance you see only 20 cents be- 
fore you know what the product is and after seeing it 
there is no interest because of its ‘““commonplaceness” 
and lack of design. It arouses no desire whatever. 

No. 2 is executed in the modern manner and can 
be seen, at a distance of ‘twenty-five feet. After 
seeing it your eye is entertained by the pleasing, un- 
usual arrangement of the cartons and lamps. Then 
your eye is subtlely but surely led to the copy line 
which should be an appeal to one of your interests. 
There are empty sockets in your home; the light is 
out in the cellar and one closet—probably more. You 
remember the trouble you had when you got up one 
morning and the bathroom light was out—vou got 
a lamp from the kitchen only to hear quickly that 
you would get no breakfast if that lamp was not put 
right back. So you took one from the bedroom— 
and there stands an empty socket. And here on this 
counter is a card that reminds you of it and in your 
pocket the money to buy some spare lamps, so that you 
will always have extras on hand. 

You read that they are genuine G. E. Mazda 
lamps, (a good buy) and the special price of a carton 
is a great saving. You decide to buy, you know the 
price, how many you can afford—here are the lamps, 
and you go away satisfied. 

Every customer goes through about the same steps 
as you have in reading this—only in lightening quick 
time. You see what a job we have—‘to make a sale 
in a second.” 

The customer sees your card, reads the message, 
resolves to buy, gets information and buys. 
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Serve Your Store---Not Artistic 


‘Temperament 


The Successful Displayman Is the Man Who 
Concentrates His Energies on Selling; Pinch- 
ing Pennies Also Commendable 
By ERIC GAMMAGE 


(From an Address to the British National Display Convention) 


N Display, as in other branches of business, 
‘technique’ alone is not sufficient—‘charac- 
ter’ is even more important, and I think that 

what we in the store world are looking for 

today more than anything else, is not only the display 
man who can put in good windows and other attrac- 


DISPLAY WORLD 
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you, and that is: ‘For a young man or girl starting in 
the store world and with a feeling for display but with 
ambitions that may lead them further, is it an advan- 
tage to start as a junior in a display department and in 
the course of display work to absorb the other func- 
tions of commerce—or is it better to start in the mer- 
chandising side to acquire the fundamental parts of 
trading arid take up display work afterwards ?’ 

“T do not pretend to give any answer to that, but 
it is a very interesting question, as display has de- 
veloped tremendously in the last ten years and is still 
developing—there is a very interesting thought as to 
what ultimately will be the work of the display man 
and where it will lead him. In the past we have seen 
display managers and other section managers, who 
whilst not leaving their particular work behind, go 
right upwards to the top of the tree in the store world. 

“As an observer it seemed to me that recently we 
have been getting rather away from the open displays 
which a few years ago we were told would be a per- 





The newest wrinkle in British decoration—Rich plush curtains installed by Eric Fleming for 
Swan & Edgar, London. 


tions which are popular with the public but one who 
has that most precious idea of ‘loyalty’ for the people 
for whom he is working. My idea of a great display 
manager is a man who is designing his windows en- 
tirely for the benefit of the firm for whom he is work- 
ing. It is very nice to put in ‘masterpieces’ which may 
be reproduced in magazines in this and other coun- 
tries. I admire your ambition to achieve that, but 
T do not think any display man should put that am- 
bition in front of him to the detriment of the store 
or firm he is with. After all display work is adver- 
tising, as judged from the managerial point of view by 
the measure of success it achieves. 

“T have been having a most interesting conversa- 
tion tonight as to exactly where the functions of a 
display man begin and finish with several experts, and 
we have been quite unable to arrive at any agreement. 
I do think, however, that the functions of the display 
manager can extend beyond the mere dressing of win- 
dows—TI will ask you a question which may interest 


manent feature of our stores and shops. I do not 
know whether you agree with me or not, but I think 
you are now more searching for the ideal which has 
been in many of our minds for so long, and that is— 
evolving windows which, whilst unique in their ap- 
peal, are at the same time not overlooking the impor- 
tant feature of merchandise. 

“T always think that the function of a window and 
consequently of a display man, is first of all to attract 
people to his window and then to give the public 
enough material in the window to enable them to form 
a pretty correct idea of the merchandise that is being 
shown. I do not say that is always true, there are 
outstanding examples where display and nothing but 
display has got away with the goods, but I do think 
that if the genius of the artist could be combined with 
the practical ideas of the merchant, we would be get- 
ting somewhere nearer to the ideal. 

“Another thing has occurred to me more than once, 
and partly as the result of experience, and that is that 
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MORE BOLONEY 


That the American displayman is not the only 
sufferer from misunderstanding and moss-backed' preju- 
dice is demonstrated by this wail from one of Eng- 
land’s most renowned merchandisers. As is generally 
the case with critics in this category, he takes no 
reckoning of the chestnuts that the displayman pulls 
out of the fire for his merchandising colleagues. He 
overlooks entirely the appeal to the public exerted by 
artistic, well balanced windows of goods bought only 
on a “buy cheap and sell dear” basis. He deplores 
money outlay for display operation despite the fact 
that the display department is able to make or break 
a firm by the character of its presentations. And 
finally he stigmatizes the displayman as an “unstable 
genius” because he understands the popular mind and 
seeks to satisfy its cravings. Is it any wonder that 
such “bosses” usually get dull, ineffective displays? 











it is a very great mistake for display people to en- 
deavor to copy the outstanding features of display 
work. In the days when open display first came in 
we saw many beautiful windows, particularly in the 
West End of London, put in by men who were artists 
and knew what they were doing; but when that idea 
was copied and put in by many men who had not that 
artistic touch, the result was deplorable. I think even 
for the small man he would find it very much better 
to work out his own ideas in his own way, and if he 
can get what is the most important thing in display 
work—a really big idea to attract the public—that big 
idea, even if put in the window without the finesse of 
the expert, is more likely .to attract business to his 
shop than the imitation of a much bigger store dis- 
play, which is not carried out in the same manner as 
that imitated. . 

“Another matter we have been discussing this 
evening is whether display men are all geniuses, and 
whether all genius is unstable. One of your spokes- 
men tells me that geniuses are all unstable and that 
even managing directors are sometimes included in 
the ranks of geniuses. 

“We hear a lot about the ‘artistic temperament.’ 
We have been told that artists and painters are notori- 
ously bad business men—they cannot even look after 
their own money. That may be so, but certainly a lot 
of very able display men are—shall we say—not very 
strong on the more sordid commercial side of business 


“In an American trade journal there was a most in- 
teresting article about two months ago, referring to 
the difference with which people in the stores treat 
money and their goods. The article pointed out that 
if a cash girl was 5 shillings short in her money they 
would go to tremendous trouble to trace it, but turn 
money into goods and you treat them with a total lack 
of respect in comparison with their value. As far as 
display men are concerned one sometimes wonders 
when this ‘artistic temperament’ is at work, whether 
they think of the yards of material which are some- 
times used haphazard to make the beautiful displays, 
and whether if these yards of material were translated 
into one pound and ten shilling notes the ‘artistic tem- 
perament’ would not have a slightly higher respect 
for them. 
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Make Your Windows 
Sell for You! 


HERE is the first handbook which covers completely and 
4 authoritatively the entire subject of window display 
principles and practice. ; 


From a preliminary discussion of what a window display~is 
and should accomplish, to a step-by-step exposition of how 
prize-winning displays are planned and executed, this new 
book deals with every known phase of this important branch 
of modern merchandising. 


Handbook 
Window Display 


William Nelson Taft 
Editor, Retail Ledger 
5x8, Flexible Keratol 
Binding, 428 pages, 
207 illustrations. 


Some Outstanding % OF 
Features WINDOW 
—158 photographs showing win- DISPLAY 


dows of all kinds; 

—48 drawings illustrating points — 
in the text; TAPT 

—Tables of window advertising Seay 
expenses; | ea ee aT 

—Suggestions for dressing win- 
dows of every type; 

—Separate considerations of 
scenic, sensational, artistic 
and seasonal windows; 

—The effective use of “dealer- 
helps’”—How these should be 
prepared and distributed! 

—The value of motion in dis- 
play—How to secure it; 

—A separate chapter on the use 
of color in the window; 

—Discussion of the use of win- 
dow and price cards and how 
these should be prepared; 

—Extended treatment of the sub- 
ject of window backgrounds; 

—Selection and care of wax 
figures, etc.; 

—A chapter on draperies; 

—Consideration of the window 
in connection with the store 
front and entrance. 

—60 pages dealing with the ques- 
tions connected with proper 
lighting of windows and in- 
teriors; 

—System in display—with form - 
— ir naay e 

—‘“How to dress prize-winning 
windows,” a chapter written by $5.00 
Carl W. Ahlroth, who has won t 
more prizes in this work than _ . 
any other man in the world. postpaid 


The Handbook is literally an encyclopedia of window-display 
ideas, plans and working methods, every one of which has been 
successfully tried out by well-known retail stores in every 
part of the country. 


If You Display to Sell, See This Great 
Book on Window Display—FREE 











FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


SN eT eee re ee ee ae, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. q 
Send me for ten days’ free examination: Taft’s HANDBOOK OF 8 
WINDOW DISPLAY, $5.00. I agree to return the book, postpaid, & 
in ten days or to remit for it then. : : 
US ee i sen nks “sacha d edad Minced kde wc tivsncbaokacadasate< : 
NY Me oko asd cine Cea was Gud Cn Oden ed accsaeddnercced commas ; 
Meese cece Wey ean di was woVeanbenous disieante Meise dacaiccandeocas ° 
4 

RES oo)... Jc goucg tas aco akhGnseataaaeevegicha asees i 
‘ : i 

(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. ana g 
Canada only.) D. W. 12-29 § 
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Small windows such as this serve as the display 
vehicles. 


EGEND has it that razors came into vogue 
because femininity preferred the shaven 
cheek to the shaggy beard and made her 
choice exceedingly plain. Merchandising 

learned the Same lesson quite a few years ago, casting 
off the drabness of commonplace counters and cases 
for units of architectural and color beauty of tested 
appeal to the fair shopper. So successful has been 
the result of this recognition of the feminine view- 
point that it is now thought not enough to retain 
mere art.. Prestige depends upon being able to keep 
on a par with the newest developments in art and to 
reflect them in building and decoration. 


An example is the new Bullock’s Wilshire of Los 
Angeles, a modernist structure in the center of the 
new Wilshire Boulevard shopping district. Under 
the direction of John and Donald Parkinson, archi- 
tects; Jack Peters, Weber & Collins and Miss. Jose- 
phine Scheuren, the new building has been molded 
into a pile of modernist lines fashioned in accord 
with the most pronounced and daring conceptions of 
the new art. 


A succession of shops along a “foyer” constitutes 
the means of exploiting the contrasts of color and 
line in which the architects indulge. Save for a shop 
or two, all are modern to the last detail and are fault- 
lessly executed. Incidentally, the decorative schemes 
have been adapted to the lines of goods presented by 
the respective shops thus affording a background of 
unusual potentiality for merchandising of high grade 
wares in inspiring and alluring surroundings. 

Pastel colorings prevail, although they deepen into 
stronger tones when the character of the goods dis- 
played dictates the choice. As in shop effects, so it 
is with display cases, no two being alike. 

Display windows are shallow, somewhat follow- 
ing the scheme of the Saks & Co. front at Chicago. 
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BULLOCK’S 
“WILSHIRE” 


A Modernist Temple of Modern Merchandising 
in the Heart of a New Los Angeles Shopping 
Center; Every Department a Shop 


One in each main section is open at the back to per- 
mit the viewer an unimpaired glimpse of the interior, 

As one enters the street floor foyer the accessory 
shop looms up at the left. This is made delicately 
feminine by the use of many pastel colors in the 
ceiling, hangings and wall surfaces; by the striking 






A view down the “foyer” revealing the modern 
treatment of ceilings and walls. 


lighting fixtures of crystal and glass as well as the 
graceful designs of the display cases in two-tone lac- 
quer. Adjacent is a footwear salon esconced in a 
room of octagon shape. A smoking room in red and 
black and silver is a feature of this division, occupy- 
ing a corner where low, deep chairs and heavily up- 
holstered stools provide for patrons’ relaxation. 


A corner in one of the “shops.” They are done in 
pastel colors harmonising with their merchandise. 
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The daring lines of the new Wuiishire structure 
proclaim its modernity. 


URNISHED copper plates and inset opal glass 

panels are the decoratives that grace the columns 
of the sportswear shop. The center of interest is a 
large mural decoration by Stojana, a futurist abstrac- 
tion which is declared to symbolize “The Spirit of 
Sports.” Circular display cases and tall mirrored 
panels, with glass on both sides and bands of metals 
give lustre to the furnishing which is accented by 
novel display cases. The wood employed is sycamore 
in the natural color. : 

-A shop where the equestrienne can find the most 
modish of riding habits and accessories is the “Saddle 
Shop” hard by the Sports Shop. Its dark oak wall 
cases, red broken tiled floor, brown, red, and orange- 
red floor covering and dark ornamental ceiling unite 
in creating a harmony of color that is well offset by 
cream tint walls and bas reliefs by Meyer Krieg. 

A feature is a life-size “horse” which the shopper 
can mount and see the effect of her purchases in a 
three-paneled mirror. Not far away is the “Dog Ken- 
nel,” reached by a short modernistic stairway where 
accessories for both canine and feline pets can be pro- 
cured. Here also are models on which the goods 
chosen can be tried. 

Further on are the “Beach” and “Winter Sports” 
sections and then the sports footwear shop, finished 
in rich blues and hennas. 

The second floor, devoted to women’s apparel, 
gives a glimpse of the periods. First is the Louis 
XVI room where afternoon dresses, suits and coats 
are shown. It is decorated in soft greens, hennas, and 
buff. Ornamental mirrors give it a regal atmosphere, 


expressive of the times of the Versailles court in the . 


days before the first revolution. 
The “Directoire” room for evening wear has four 
fitting rooms. It also echoes French artistry and is 
a faithful copy. of the styles produced by the turbu- 
lent days of the “Directory.” 
(Continued on page 47) 
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PIERRE IMANS 
MANNEQUINS 


How could you give a garment more 
distinction — exclusive richness — 
vivacity — feminine appeal — than 
with this chic Imans Mannequin? 
What a contrast to the drab, ‘neutral 
appearance of ordinary figures! 
Imans Mannequins give all garments 
the dash and splendor of Parisian 
Creations that turns passing g!ances 
into buying interest-—SALES. 


That's what YOU are interested in— 
sales. Actual experiences of large 
and small stores the country over 
prove that Imans Mannequins really 
sell. Your store deserves the same 
advantages. Investigate the many 
attractive figures we have for im- 
mediate selection. Write and we'll 
gladly send our catalogs. 


Curtis-Leger Fixture Co, 


Established 1869 
Sole U.S. A. Distributors for Imans Mannequins 


341 S. Franklin St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Show Rooms: 1440 Broadway 
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Extracting Full Value From 


“Drug Store 


WINDOWS 


By R. H. KELLO 
Display Manager, The Drugry, Muskogee, Okla. 


Y experience in the handling of drug store 
windows has made it clear to me that few 
merchants realize the sales possibilities that 
they offer. Pass through any town and you 

will find window after window containing a manufac- 
turer’s cut out or trim. Half of them are not in sea- 
son and are poorly arranged; others are filled with 
a mass of crepe paper that yields no benefit to anyone 
save the makers of the paper. And a little skill in 
decoration is all that is needed to make crepe paper 
settings attractive. 


Codi. ikem 
: We Wann Beps 
BRINGS 
Late to: work 
L from the Boss 
be FIRED 


3 





Human interest for alarm clocks; the big center 
panel tells the story plainly. 


It requires a lot of work, but very little money to 
keep a drug store window doing nicely. One must 
“steal” a few ideas irom brother trimmers in the de- 
partment stores, now and then. Backgrounds covered 
with a plastic paint save many dollars in crepe paper 
and yield an effect that makes the w ndow distinctive 
in the drug store field. Starting with this idea and 
building around it, 1 have produced many a sales- 
producing display and, in addition, have won twenty- 
two contest prizes in the past two years. Ideas can 
be gleaned from magazines, cut outs pasted on cards 
worded so that they will be different; or, as I have 
done with most of my schemes, make up wash draw- 
ings on cards 20x44 inches expressing the plan. The 
latter do not take up much time and get away from 
the usual set displays. 

Keeping up with the times, observing holidays, 
and spring and fall openings help. Showing modern 
merchandise in modernistic settings also pays. Some 
of these windows lack genuine sales punch, but when 
they do, they can be made to build prestige. And 
some can be of an educational nature and keep folks 
looking for and watching your windows. 
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A Mother’s Day display. “Mother” is just inside 
the cottage window reading under a lamp with a 
rose shade. Color lighting was a feature. 


Among windows that have gained outstanding re- 
sults for us are the “Sun Tan,” a perfume and gift 
trim ; a showing of patent medicine ; a human interest 
trim involving introduction of a dummy soda foun- 
tain; a Mother’s Day tribute; “April Showers” and a 
“pot pourri” called a “Little Bit of Everything.” I 
saw a crowd looking and laughing at the cover of a 
magazine. This illustration gave me the idea for a 
display that sold cards and bridge prizes beyond our 
wildest expectations. I simply reproduced the cover 
on a large card and lettered it “Bridge Tonight.” 

The “Sun Tan” window showed a large poster 
worded to match the copy in an advertisement appear- 
ing in “Liberty.” A light blue sky background with 
“clouds” pasted on, went in at the top of the back, 
while a waved green crepe paper made the back- 
ground. A yellow sun with a bright spotlight thrown 
on it gave a very good effect at night. I painted a 
cut out figure of “The Sun Tan Girl” in a modern 
bathing suit and used it as a balance for the poster. 
This display sold over three dozen Sun Tan powders 
the first week it was shown and netted many combina- 
tion sales on rouge and lipstick to match. The trim 
was repeated twice during the summer before different 
backgrounds. Perfume windows are always easy to 
build. In one I used a‘frame of one by two wood 
covered with white crepe before a drape of blue silk. 
A flower made of blue crepe and silver paper on a 


= — i 





Here’s the soda display Kello fashioned from odds 
and ends. It brought in floods of patrons. 
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large scale was used as an attraction device. The ac- 
companying cards were phrased to sell, calling atten- 
tion to stocks of scents and odors fitted for different 
types of women and their moods. 

The average drug store sells a wide range of 
patent medicines and it is difficult to show the line 
carried. A display that brought many sales revealed 
a series of steps bearing a large assortment of cartons 
and bottles. Crepe paper drapes in the background 
flanked a big poster on which were drawings of a 
baby and an old man. The phrasing read “The Drug- 
ry is your friend in need from Babyhood’s first breath 
to Robust Old Age—a remedy for every ailment.” 

A soda fountain trim, which cost a total of $2.10, 
was contrived with a cut out figure borrowed from a 
clothing store across the street with shirt and cap to 
fit, and dolls and a table from a department store. 
The back bar was made of wall board and the 
“mirror” was painted in with silver paint. The “bar” 





Fa op — een | 
“April Showers”—A display of spring goods tying 
up with spring openings. A crepe paper doll ina , 
“spot” focused attention. 





was a checking table used in our back room, and it 
was covered with wall paper to give the effect of 
marble, while a piece of white oilcloth served as the 
top. Draft arms were borrowed from a wholesale con- 
fectionery. This display sure “brought them in.” 


“Mother’s Day” has been a pet of mine, because 
during the past two years we have sold almost as 
much candy at this time as at Christmas. Our store 
features Mrs. Stover’s Bungalow Candies which ac- 
counts for the bungalow “front” used on this occa- 
sion as well as previously. In the display a gray 
haired mother was seen reading a telegram by the 
light of an old fashioned reading lamp with a rose 
shade. Alternate rose and amber lights gave a novel 
color effect on the white front of the house. A grass 
rug was used as a floor covering bordering a “path.” 

“April Showers” was used to open a spring fashion 
show and it blocked the sidewalk. A combination of 
four shades of slashed green crepe paper studded at 
intervals with green lights made a pretty window. A 
crepe paper doll, the first shown here, commanded a 
white. spotlight that almost killed the sales value 
of the display, but sure drew the crowds. 

“A Little Bit of Everything” gave us a chance to 
show various items trom all over the store. A mod- 
ernistic poster carrying figures adapted from a style 
magazine made the theme of the showing clear. 
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Artistic, Sales-Building 
Displays at Low Cost 


Many alert merchandisers are capi- 
talizing the many display possibilities 
of Cornell Boards to secure most 
productive advertising effects in an 
economical way. 


Cornell Boards open up new oppor- 
tunities for the displayman. The 
smooth, strong, grainless sheets may 
be easily sawed, scrolled, or cut into 
shapes to meet the requirements of 
any design. The finished pieces may 
be decorated in any of the modern 
ways — with paint, lacquer, water 
colors or any of the new plastic 
finishes. 


Your Local Lumber Dealer 
Can Supply You—Or Write 


Direct to 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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How Stuart Bratesman hailed the New Year in 
1929. A good illustration of the poster background. 


AN a department store displayman step over 
into the public utility field and apply the 
methods he has followed in his former affilia- 
tions successfully? It would seem that the 

department store, as the foremost exponent of display, 
should serve as an admirable training school for all 
branches of the profession, but at least one distinguished 
utility displayman scouts the belief. ‘‘This is not the 
fact in the gas industry or in most of the other utilities,” 
is the assertion of Ray M. Martin, display manager of 
the Consolidated Gas Co., New York City. “Tie rea- 
son is due to the fact that the utility must handle its 
windows in an entirely different manner if results are 
tc be achieved. The department store merely disp ays 
‘sell on sight’ merchandise, whereas the utility must sell 
the result, or service, that the article being shown will 
render. The picce of metal itself has never insp red 
sales.”’ 

This assert:on, white far reaching, smacks of the 
truth insofar as purely fashion merchandise is con- 
cerned. But that it applies with equal force to all the 
merchandise that the department store handles and to 
the displays that promote them is questionable. 

While the term “display” indicates an exposition 
of merchandise, it is apparent to all that mere presenta- 
tion does not develop the sales urge that is essential to 
the swift turnove: of retail stocks. In virtually every 
window seen today, insofar as the department store 
field is concerned, there is a sales impulse arising from 
tactors extraneous to the merchandise. Style, line, 
color and fitness all have their bearing, as well as the 
much-mouthed elements of appeal seared into the 
minds of specialty salesmen—pride, fear, caution, satis- 
faction of personal cravings, comfort, etc. 

The pictorial background, set pieces, window cards 
and posters are doing much of this work. So-called 
human interest trims do a great deal more from time 
to time. It can scarcely be said that these windows are 
simply mine-rur: presentations of goods. Nor is there 
any great cleavage between them and the types of poster 
windows that eastern public utility displaymen are 
building. The primary distinction is in use of the 
window card, which, in the hands of Martin, Phelps, 
Bratesman, Shepard and other easterners has become 
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Have Utility Displaymen a New 


‘Oechnique? 


Easterners Assert That Department Store 

Methods Are Not Fitted to Needs; Declare 

Poster Backgrounds Embody New Form of 
Windowing 


Be 
CHOICE 
on 
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The figures in this trim are cut-outs pasted to the 
glass. A. L. Moragne fashioned it for the Electric 
Belle Range Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


a huge poster background. 

To this conclusion Martin demurs. “It is true that 
the term ‘display’ essentially means the showing of 
merchandise,,” he admits. “But the utility companies 
have no style to sell; rather, they must interest the 
prospective customer in the resultant comfort and ser- 
vice of the merchandise that they show. 

“There is a decided difference between the ‘atmos- 
phere’ frequently incorporated in a department store 
window display and the backgrounds that are being 
used by leading utility companies. I will concede that 





Putting sales appeal in the bulky gas furnace 
An utilization of the poster by Guy Philp, Kings 
County Gas Co., Brooklyn. 
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Displays installed at the American Gas Association 
convention by members of the A. G. A. display 
comnuttee. 


the type of poster backgrounds used by me, for ex- 
ample, are to a certain extent an outgrowth of the win- 
dow card. However, some time ago ‘diplomatic rela- 
tions’ were severed. At the present time there is as 
much difference between such poster technique and 
show cards as there is between a show card and a price 
tag. Incidentally, without first-hand knowledge, I 
assume that the price card was the first “window dis- 
play.’ 

“In the case of gas appliances, whether they be 
shown by a utility company or a department store, 
nothing, or very little, is apparent without the addition 
of display advertising similar to that we are discussing. 
I have repeatedly noticed that the average department 
store fills a window with merchandise for the kitchen 
when such a display is presented, even though the same 
department store would not think of applying these 
methods to practically any other type of merchandise. 
Of course, by this I do not mean the small ‘sell on sight’ 
kitchen conveniences that are sold in such profusion, 
I refer entirely to reasonably large appliances in which 
interest must be aroused before a sale can be consum- 
mated. No department store in this country can hope 
to sell a modern automatic gas range by surrounding it 
in a show window with the many distractions com- 
monly seen therein. Remember that many housewives 
instinctively seem to think that a gas company is chang- 
ing the grade of gas supplied both when her biscuits 
burn and when they are undone. She rarely feels, ex- 
cept when impelled by advertising, that perhaps her gas 
range is worn out. Window display advertising must 
do this job. It must, in other words, create the initial 
desire of possession. In this I feel that department 
store methods leave something to be desired.” 

It cannot be denied that the poster backgrounds 
which the eastern utility men have evolved have given 
a previously unknown vigor to presentations of appli- 
ances. In the same breath it must also be conceded 


that their discovery has demonstrated the value of 

“copy” in display. Already the department stores of 

Fifth Avenue are borrowing the style primarily in con- 

nection with the displays of the new “silhouette.” Be- 

cause of the task of “selling” the becoming qualities of 

the new mode, it has been found quite essential to dra- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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UNUSUAL EFFECTS 
Obtainable at Low Cost— 


603 West 36th St. 





PLYWOOD IS INEXPENSIVE, 
STRONG AND DURABLE 






Complete. stocks of Figured and Plain 
Woods carried at six warehouses in 


New York Boston 
Detroit Jamestown 
Philadelphia Rochester 


Send for Catalogue A 


World. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CO., Inc. 


Carrying the Largest Plywood Stocks in the 


New York City, N. Y. 
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WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 


ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
Write for samples. 





MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 





107 West 48th St. 
6 East Lake St. 
656 South Los Angeles St. 





VALANCES 


of Modernistic Effects Mounted on Process Board 


GOLDBERG MFG CoO. 


We furnish Valances ali over the world. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York 


Let us help you on that problem. 
S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Distinctive 
Display 
| FABRICS 








Miracle Fabrics Co. 


180 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


“Mill Center for 
Display Fabrics” 
Write for Samples 


| 
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~ Buy the 
Modern Way- 
DIRECT! 
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Merchandising Through the Windows 


Color Plays Prominent Role and Lighting Requires Careful Handling; 
Frequent Background Changes Imperative; the Windowman’s Value 


By OLIVER C. MacLEOD 


Instructor in Display, New York University; Manager, MacLeod Studios 
(From “Journal of Retailing,” Organ of N. Y. University School of Retailing) 


ELL-DISPLAYED merchandise in store win- 
dows will create more sales than any other 
form of advertising. This is naturally so 
because it is at the point of sale; it is 

actually seen, and that fact is far more convincing 
than the best worded newspaper “ad” that could be 
written. 

It is frequently stated that this is the age of spe- 
cialists. This is particularly true in the field of dis- 
play work. Window-display space is extremely valu- 
able and store owners are beginning to realize the 
necessity for engaging experts in order to get the 
greatest value out of their window and store space. 

Just as individuals are judged by their appearance, 
so windows are looked upon as an index to the char- 
acter of the store. The display must create a desire 
to purchase where none may have existed—the public 
does need prodding—as well as assure the potential 
purchaser of a certain definite article that this is the 
place to secure it. 

Overcrowding of windows is a serious fault with 
many of our stores today. Windows should not be 
turned into stockrooms. No one passing a window 
will stop and look unless the items displayed are so 
arranged that they stand out attractively and have 
“human appeal.” The better type of shop does not 
crowd its windows with merchandise, and the poorer 
type of shop will raise its standard by following the 
lead of the former in this regard. 

The “unit” idea of display has been generally 
adopted as the most attractive and satisfactory from 
a sales standpoint. “Unit” displays are constructed by 
arranging each group of allied articles together har- 
moniously as to color and relationship. In the case 
of men’s and women’s wearing apparel, a “unit” would 
consist of each item which would be worn by a well- 
dressed person at any one time. It will be seen that 
by this method of display a great many departments 
of the store can be represented in the window at the 
same time. 

The public has become educated to the better type 
of window displays. It is no longer necessary to show 
all the different styles and designs that are carried 
in stock. That idea of window display has passed; 
it belonged with the hoop-skirt and gaslight age. 

The public has never been as color-conscious as it 
is today. Everything has color, life, and beauty. 
Therefore, the success of window displays depends on 
the ability of the display director to blend color, both 
in the merchandise itself and in the lighting used in 
the window to illuminate the display. Even though 
the merchandise is of the smartest style and the finest 
quality, if the color is poor, it will not appeal—nor 


will it sell. Color comes first—then style. The buy- 
ing public is becoming more educated to the use of 
color in the home, in furniture, rugs, house furnish- 
ings, wall coverings, as well as in all types of wearing 
apparel. 


THE background of the display window also plays 

a very important part. Any background, no mat- 
ter how it is built, what the material or style, is a 
failure utterly if it overshadows the merchandise on 
display in the window. Expensive and elaborate back- 
grounds are unnecessary. The background which 
helps to sell the most merchandise and gives the best 
effect, is the one which is simple in line, neutral in 
color or a color-contrast, dull in finish, and not elabo- 
rate in design. 

Stores are not selling backgrounds, they are sell- 
ing merchandise. Ornate backgrounds defeat the pur- 
pose for which they were built. They detract from 
the goods on display and are heavy and cheap in 
effect. There is no one type of background which 
will be correct for every kind of merchandise; there- 
fore, if an inexpensive one is installed, the shop 
owner will feel that he can afford to have a number of 
changes, and this will add 100 per cent to the attrac- 
tiveness of his displays. The changes will create the 
atmosphere needed to set off the different types and 
colors of the merchandise shown in his windows. 


OME articles of merchandise need dark and some 

light-colored backgrounds ; some need outdoor set- 
tings or room interiors in order to place them in the 
proper surroundings, and thereby make them more 
attractive. Well-lighted windows are a great asset to 
any store. Very many store windows are either un- 
der or over-illuminated, with valances poorly ar- 
ranged, or made of the wrong type of material, allow- 
ing the light to illuminate the sidewalk. Proper light- 
ing is so arranged that it does not become a strain on 
the eyes of the passer-by and at the same time “throws 
out” the merchandise distinctly and clearly. 

All lamps, reflectors, and different types of light- 
ing equipment should be concealed, so that they can- 
not be seen from the street. Indirect lighting is the 
only satisfactory method of illuminating windows, 
counter, and display cases. This method gives the 
even distribution of light throughout the display. 
Eighty per cent of all stores have valances which 
“look nice” but do not serve the purpose for which 
they were designed. A valance is for one purpose 
only; to confine the lighting to the merchandise in 
the window or display space. The material from 
which the valance is made must be opaque so that no 
light whatsoever can be seen through it. 
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When it comes to colored lighting, the greatest 
care must be exercised. No color lighting should be 
used when it in any way distorts or changes the color 
of the merchandise on display. 

Floors and floor coverings should be dark in color 
in order to make the light merchandise “stand out,” 
and light in color for dark merchandise. Plain, neu- 
tral colors should be selected to obtain the best re- 
sults. Floors and their coverings must be just as care- 
fully selected as the backgrounds. The purpose of 
the display is to sell the merchandise ; therefore, noth- 
ing should be used in the window—backgrounds, fix- 
tures, floors, or floor coverings—which will in any 
way interfere with the merchandise, or detract from it. 


HERE are not many store windows today that have 
been properly constructed, from the standpoint of 
the display director. It is therefore gratifying to 
observe that the modern idea is to call in the window- 
display expert to consult with the builder before con- 
struction is started, in regard to the size of windows, 
entrances, posts, columns, height of the windows, elec- 
tric outlets, provision for overhead, side, and foot 
lighting, etc. 

Naturally store owners themselves cannot be ex- 
pected to know every angle of this tremendously im- 
portant subject of merchandising displays. But the 
wise owner will enlist the services of a display expert 
to whom he can safely entrust this important depart- 
ment of his business and feel assured that his organ- 
ization is receiving the proper counsel and guidance 
in the use of its very valuable windows, showcases, 
and counter space. 

The window-display department must be a sales- 
producing department. The display director must 
have a thorough knowledge of merchandise, its uses, 
style trends, color, and so on and be farsighted enough 
to be able to plan his work at least six months in ad- 
vance. He must know the market and sources of 
supply in order to be in a position to secure the ap- 
propriate display materials at the right price. 

The display director should make a tour of inspec- 
tion of the various departments three or four times 
a week to inspect the new merchandise as it comes in, 
and be ever on the alert for new items which can be 
advantageously displayed in the windows and the in- 
terior of the store. In addition to what has already 
been mentioned, the display director must be an au- 
thority on the matter of lighting, color, backgrounds, 
textiles and fabrics, fixtures, arrangement and selec- 
tion of merchandise. He must know how to create 
attractive seasonable displays, booths, exhibits, show- 
room presentations, department displays, and smart 
displays for the store interior. 

The necessity for having a thoroughly experienced 
and trained man at the head of the display depart- 
ment cannot be too strongly emphasized. A poorly 
equipped, incompetent man in this position can be the 
means of causing irreparable damage to the store’s 
reputation. The day is not far distant when store 
owners will require that their display-department per- 
sonnel have special training in some recognized schoo] 
or university. 
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big Benefit! 


Dinner and Dance 


Given Under the Auspices of the 


New York Metropolitan 
Display Men’s Club 


to Be Held at the 





Hotel Pennsylvania Roof Garden 
7th Ave. and 33d St., New York City 


WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY 


Saturday Evening, February 22, 1930 
Seven-Thirty o’Clock Sharp 


SUBSCRIPTION $6.00 PER COVER 


Proceeds to Be Donated to the 


New York American 
Relief Fund 


Every displayman may have been 
taxed with hard work during the holiday 
rush and therefore too busy to think 
about helping any charitable cause, so 
line up with the big crowd and attend 
this affair. By your attendance you will 
help in this wonderful work to search 
out those whose needs are the greatest. 
Help the destitute mothers and the ill- 
nourished little ones ; the aged, who have 
outlived their friends; the unfortunate, 
who need only a lifting hand to help 
themselves and those dependent upon 
them. With the hand that you give you 
push back the curtain behind which they 
hide, and let the light in. 


Join the Big Family Party! 


Good Music, Good Talent and a Good Meal 
Secure Tickets from 


J. G. WATERS, Chairman 


375 Marlborough Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New Atwater Kent dealer display showing carolers 
pulling machine on sled in lien of Yule log. 


Y far the most effective and beautiful dealer 
help of the year has just been announced by 
the Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. to its distributing 
organization. In eight vivid colors and gold, 

the new A. K. window display piece, measuring eight 
feet by ten, is designed in the spirit of a merry medieval 
scene, depicting youthful costumed carolers pulling 
along a sled, on which rests a handsome Atwater Kent 
Console Model Radio. 

While this big, dominant, dramatic display is built 
around the Christmas idea, it is entirely applicable to 
to the entire winter season. Large enough to dominate 
any dealer’s window, it is sufficiently compact to allow 
the smaller dealer to use it. 

It is undoubtedly the king pin of this year’s dealer 
helps, and will lend flashing color and sledge-hammer 
selling punch to any window, anywhere. 

But Atwater Kent dealers will not stop with these 
Christmas decoratives. The progressive element among 
them—and, for that matter, distributors of all the well- 
known makes—will capitalize the holiday period by 
vigorous window sales promotion as intensively treated 
with Yuletide atmosphere as their ingenuity will permit. 

They have shown this capacity on previous occa- 
sions, and in many instances, when they were conscious 
of their own inability to successfully cope with the situ- 
ation, have called in professional displaymen. 

Gear & Wilmerton, of Galena, IIl., illustrate the 
artistry of the radio trimmers in the display which was 








Gear & Wilmerton, Galena, IIl., show what a 
Hallowe'en radio window should contain. 
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Pioneering Period Ended in 


Radio Display 


Dealers Find Themselves and Turn to Styles 
of Trimming in Harmony With Character of 
Their Consoles 


created for their pre-Hallowe’en campaign. It had 
plenty of autumnal flavor and a bountiful sprinkling of 
the traditional Hallowe’en symbols. Pumpkin faces 
smiled grotesquely at the foot of fodder shocks or 
grimaced at equally grotesque black cats. A skeleton 
cutout dangled before a background of twisted crepe 
paper streamers, across which was a strip of crepe 








What the display service man can do. Unkempt 
window at Kebbel Bros., Detroit, given lustre by 
Charles Ely Service. 


narading a fringe of witches and black cats. In the 
foreground, a caldron boiled over a bed of “coals” 
created by a red lamp concealed within a pile of twigs. 
Hanging from a tripod of saplings forked together, this 
unit served as an admirable balance to the screen grid 
receiver, which was pillowed against the fodder in the 
opposite corner. The floor, thickly strewn with autumn 
leaves, gave the finishing touch to an appropriate tie-up. 

When the task is beyond the capacity of the dealer 
and he feels the need of professional assistance in 
handling holiday windows properly, display service men 
can always be secured. There are a number of them in 
every town of consequence, and all of them are capable 
of giving a good account of themselves in the use of 
crepe decoratives. What one Detroit dealer gained by 
securing the assistance of a display service firm is illus- 
trated by the remarkable change seen in the windows of 
Kebbel Bros. since the Charles E. Ely Service took 
charge of this work. Dusty and unsightly window space 
has been converted into modish, well-caparisoned units 
with plastic surfaced walls, art glass doors and orna- 
mental lighting fixtures. Bronze medallions cover the 
open spaces of background and side walls and a lino- 
leum floor covering adds the finishing touch. Plush 
drapes and metallic flowers place the imprint of pro- 
fessionalism upon the trims and provide an atmosphere 
of elegance and distinctiveness for the featured re- 
ceivers. And, finally, but not least in importance, are 
the neat window cards which balance and round out 
the trim. 
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Bullock’s “Wilshire” 


(Continued from page 39) 


The millinery salon, however, is contrastingly 
modern with ceiling height mirrors and walls of 
peach with decoratives of rose and green. The “con- 
tour” room, where hats are fitted to the patron’s per- 
sonal requirements, is finished in silvery orchid and 
chartreuse and softly lighted by fixtures of frosted 
glass. 

The “Fur Atelier” changes to a different tempo 
with walls of brown and tan cork and floors of “Lino- 
tile.’ The furniture and fixtures are in red rose, deep 
brown, soft grays and deep black. Windows reach 
to the ceiling providing an abundance of natural light- 
ing for inspection of the fur colors. Illumination is 
provided by ceiling and wall panels. 

On the third floor where “youth is served,” the 
“Collegienne Shop” catches the eye with its fixtures 
of walnut, maple and metal and its carnival of colors. 
All the hues of the rainbow pop up somewhere in the 
room. The “footwear” shop adjoining, presents a 
novelty in a circular seat in the center, upholstered in 
gaily striped material. Peach buff walls and “spring- 
like” colors dominate the Junior Collegienne Shop, 
where younger girls’ costumes and accessories are 
stocked. Fitting rooms differ widely in decorations, 
all being of unlike design and finish. 


HE fourth floor houses the children’s shop, includ- 

ing boys’ shops infant’s shop and girls’ store. The 
fitting rooms are bright in colorings and markings, 
star-spangled paper appearing in one, chintz-like sur- 
facings in another, and so forth. Low ceilings adapt 
the size of the rooms to the child’s stature and walls 
are delicately tinted in hues of warm and appealing 
nature. 

The Desert Lounge and the Bon Voyage Shop 
on the fifth floor are strikingly novel. In the first sec- 
tion a glass ceiling bears a painting by Herman Sacks 
executed in soft greens and gold depicting a desert 
scene. The cactus theme of the painting is echoed 
in the detail of metallic grills for the windows, while 
the walls are banded with metal in the shades of a 
desert sunset. 

The Bon Voyage Shop contains a floor covering 
30x60 feet in dimension, one of the largest ever 
woven. Executed in green and grays, it serves to set 
off the walls which bear scenic panels by Jallot de- 
picting the California deer and his mate. 





PAASCHE’S GOTHAM BRANCH IN NEW QUARTERS 

Paasche Airbrush Company announces, effective October 
1, larger and more modern quarters for their New York 
sales and service branch to be located at 103 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. Telephone Canal 4768-9. The large- 
ly increased demand for Paasche air devices in the eastern 
territory made necessary this splendid ground floor loca- 
tion conveniently reached from all inner-city points, close 
to all subway stations. L. J. Dagon continues as branch 
manager, assisted by H. A. Schwarz, Louis Straub, P. R. 
Ford and G. M. Theuret. With the added facilities of this 
larger and better office, the service rendered by the New 
York staff of the Paasche Airbrush Company will set new 
and even higher standards for customers in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey and New York. 
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Immediate 


Delivery 
On RUSH Orders! 


FLOOD-O-LITE JR. 


is furnished complete with 
color-lite attachments, 5 ft. 
cord and separable plug 
ready to attach. 


‘ | 5.00 









Sterli 


Flood-0-Lite Jr. 
| ce and Flood lighting 


ap 


THERE’S yet time to get this wonderful 
Spot-Flood Light for your Christmas displays. 
Special arrangements have been made to give 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY on last minute 
orders. Wire your order and save a day. 


Reflector & Illuminating Co. 


Manufacturers & Engineers 


1403 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, U.S. A. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Proving That “Price Appeal” Has 
No Place in Displays of 


Music Goods 


Lyon & Healy Reflect Prestige of Their House 
in Windows That Exalt the Charm of Music 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


ONSISTENTLY maintaining a high stand- 
ard of window display Lyon & Healy hold 
first rank in this respect in the circles of the 
musical instrument trade. This store has 

more window display space than any similar retail 
shop in Chicago. Its windows have always been of 
that type characterized as institutional, which is to say 
that, while merchandise is displayed with the idea of 
creating interest and making more or less direct sales, 
there is an atmosphere and a character about the 
displays and the window card advertising that re- 
flects the true character of a fine old institution. The 
advertising in the newspapers is identical in policy. 
One never sees “sucker bait” or “come-on-hargains” 
displayed in the windows or featured in the advertis- 
ing. 

In a recent issue of the Tribune there was a six- 
column full length advertisement headed with a saying 
of Patrick Healy, one of the founders, “You Can 
Never Make It Worth My While to Break My Word,” 
he was credited with declaring and the copy writer 
developed upon this in the following words: 

“Patrick Healy staunchly believed in believable 
advertising. He never exaggerated in his speech and 
he saw no reason to distort the facts of the music he 
sold to the public he served, through the printed 
word. His thoughts are mirrored in the modern voice 
of this great music institution. Through these stir- 
ring times of more listeners and more aids to listen- 
ing, Lyon & Healy advertising rings true to the ear 
and acceptable to the belief, protecting the value of 
a good name and building for tomorrow on the strong 
foundation of today.” 

The great corner window at Wabash and Jackson 
Boulevard is ever interesting because it continually 
reflects current musical events, or personalities among 
the artists, and always shows either a grand piano or 
some other instrument representative of the best car- 
ried by the house. 

All of the windows at present have special back- 
ground panels of modern design made of hardwood 
combinations in modern effects. The character of the 
backgrounds is truly in keeping with the fin2 cabinet 
work of pianos, victrolas and radios as well as for 
metal instruments of gold, silver and other finishes. 
The permanent backgrounds are of fine walnut panel- 
ing in selected grain. 
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There is one window on the boulevard which has 
consistently featured a display of movie cameras for 
several month. The background and basic color 
treatments are changed at times to suit the season 
or event tied up, with the use of the home movie 
camera. Recently there was a joint display of the 
Kodacolor camera and the movie. Each was displayed 
in units occupying opposite sides of the center space. 
One card read: “Capture All the Natural Beauty of 
Fall With the Kodacolor.” The other trim showing 
several movie cameras and a couple of football pic- 
tures carried a card of similar size and lettering, read- 
ing thus: “The Football Season Is On—Record All 
the Action in Movies!” 

An adjoining window featured three makes and 
models of radio sets in cabinets that were most popu- 
lar at the recent Radio Show. Windows showing 
other musical instruments, especially pianos, featured 
a single instrument glorified by well selected articles 
such as are a part of the music room ensembie in the 
home. The windows are always immaculate and in 
good taste.‘ The appropriate rug, chair, table, music 
cabinet, lamp, piano scarf, and picture on the wall are 
the atmospheric details of the music room that make 
the piano appear at its best in the show window. No 
doubt many people are inspired to purchase a piano 
for the home by the manner in which some of these 
windows are arranged, more than the actual need or 
desire to own one. Perhaps it is worth while to state 
the fact that a piano is an instrument representative 
of culture and art and can be sold more readily as 
such by appealing through cultural and artistic chan- 
nels than by an appeal which labels the instrument 
as a piece of merchandise at a price and nothing more. 
Music stores that jam three pianos in a single window 
with large black and red lettered window cards that 
scream “Bargain!” at passers-by are not likely to in- 
spire anyone to want a piano much less to get the 
kind of people who buy good pianos into the store 
and into the hands of the high-pressure salesman 
whose interest lies in making a sale rather than serv- 
ing the customer well. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC MAZDA LAMPS IS NEW NAME 


National Mazda lamps—long a General Electric product— 
now take the name of General Electric Mazda lamps. This 
change just announced by the National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, is believed by them 
to be a distinct asset to the lamp distributor. 


“The new name, which is more fully descriptive of our 
product will appear on the familiar blue carton of the Na- 
tional Lamp Works during the coming year,” said J. E. 
Kewley, general sales manager of the National Lamp Works. 
It will be featured in all National Lamp Works advertising 
beginning with January, 1930. 

In discussing the change of name, Mr. Kewley said, “To 
the incandescent lamps which Thomas Edison gave the world 
the General Electric Company and its Mazda research lab- 
oratories brought tungsten filaments and gas filled bulbs that 
they might burn more brightly—beautiful colors, shapes and 
inside frosted glass that they might please the eye as well as 
protect the vision, and great machines that have reduced 
their cost as their efficiency increased. As a result, one 
penny will buy more light today than a half a dollar could 
bring forty years ago.” 
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Christmas Tableaux of the Grand Court 
(Continued from page 7) 

Town in Whoseland—at the Crossroads of Linger- 

Longer Lane and the Shrine o’ Dreams,” 

A “sign post” leads to Linger-Longer Lane,” and 
when, by the aid of “Ye Map of Shut-Eye Town in 
Whoseland,” the youthful pilgrim has found this de- 
lightful road he is launched upon a journey that carries 
him through twenty joyous adventures. First comes 
the jaunt to the South Pole, where Kriss Kringle now 
spends half of his year. From the South Pole had 
come a sprite who bore him away in a magic plane to 
a new abode. His trips are frequent; in fact, the 
travelers suddenly see the propeller of an airplane still 
whirring. Kriss Kringle has just come in. The pil- 
grims have reached the South Pole. 

Byrdland! Desolate waste where Commander Byrd 
has taken stand as he explores its fastnesses. Suddenly 
comes a noise more tuneful than the whirring propeller. 
It is the ““Whistle Boys” come from “Venture Villlage” 
to assist old Kriss Kringle. Aind as they whistle 
merrily a weird piping is heard and the travelers push 
on up “Linger-JLonger Lane” to discover the “Pied 
Piper.” Another move up the path and they stand in 
the presence of Kriss Kringle himself—and what could 
be more satisfying ! 

“‘Weathercock Town” is the next discovery, a unique 
village with gilded roosters on every steeple and roof. 
And then the ‘Wishing Star,” where one may make his 
wish and know it will come true. ‘Then they spy the 
Petal Palace,” where the queen of fairies gathers the 
shattered blossoms and turns each petal into a crystal. 
With these she is building her palace. 

But there must be an evil counterpart to so much 
brightness and happiness. Already the travelers are at 
the very threshold of the “Wicked Fairy Who Works 
Her Spell.” Unlike the queen of the fairies, her work 
is one of mischief, for it is here that the rose thorns 
are made into building material for her castle. The 
youngsters hurry by to get a glimpse of “Jack and the 
Bean Stalk.” From there it is but a short way to the 
“Old Mill,” where they hear the “Singing Bell.” And 
then on to the “Frog Pond School,” the “Royal Palace 
of Birddom” and the “Fairy Shoemaker.” They pass 
by the kitchen of the “Queen of Hearts,” where she 
makes the celebrated tarts, and arriye at the marionette 
show, where three little figures danee for them. Then 
it’s on to the ‘‘Weatherman’s Garden,” where rain and 
the rainbow are kept, and a few paces beyond the 
marvel of marvels, a “Candy Tree.” And then the 
journey ends at “‘Good-by Gate” and the “Fairy Clock”’ 
that tolls the end of an eventful hour. 





With Gotham’s Displaymen 
(Continued from page 13) 
formed secondary units for display of apparel and 
accessories. 

Another Franklin Simons series, earlier in the 
month, was termed the “camera study” series. An 
oval opening within a»black frame was supplied with 
a white canvas backdrop. On a plateau within this 
oval a single mannikin was. posed with only one or two 
suggestive accessories. 
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GOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


Service Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 
ested. If you do not find your needs listed on this 


blank, write a separate letter. 


If we do not have 


the information you want on file, we'll find out for 
you. Avail yourself of our incomparable service 
facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 


() Air Brushes 

C) Airpainting Equipment 

1) Animated Signs 

() Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

OC Artificial Flowers 

O Artificial Snow 

C) Art Screens 

C) Art Studies 

(1) Backgrounds 

CL) Background Coverings 

C) Books on Cardwriting 

_] Books on Display 

C) Books on Draping 

C) Booths and Floats 

Brushes and Pens 

C] Cabinets—Revolving 

C) Card & Mat Board 

() Cardwriters’ Materials 

C) Cash Carriers 

C] Chairs and Seats 

1) Color Lighting 

L) Counters and Shelving 

(1) Crepe Papers 

() Cutting Machines 

1) Decorative Papers 

(1) Decalcomania 

C) Display Furniture 

(1) Display Forms 

(1) Display Racks 

() Dividers—Show 
Window 

(1) Drawings and 
Paintings 

O) Drawing Boards 

() Exhibit Displays 

() Fabrics and Trimmings 

C) Fixtures 

() Flags and Banners 

OC) Hammers—Window 

) Lacquering Outfits 

(] Lamp Coloring 

0) Lighting—Equipment 

(1 Lithographed Displays 


C) Natural Foliage 

C) Pageants and Exhibits 

C) Plaques (Window) 

() Papier Mache 
Specialties 

CJ Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

C) Plushes and Velours 

L) Price Cards—Tickets 

C) Price Ticket Holders 

C) Reflectors 

(1 Revolving Display 
Tables 

C) Screens (Background) 

1) Socks—Window 

(1) Show Cards 

Show Card Schools 
Show Card Service 

CL) Show Card Supplies 

(1) Show Cases 

() Show Case Lighting 

() Signs—Card Holders 

C] Signs—Brass—Bronze 

(1) Signs—Electric 

L) Signs—Wood Letter 

C) Stencil Outfits 

CL) Stock Posters 

C) Store Designing 

1) Store Fronts 

1) Time Switches 

1) Valances 

C) Wall Board 

C) Wax Forms—Figures 

C1) Wickerware 
Specialties 

£) Window Displays 

1 Window Display 
Service 

[) Window Drapes 

C) Window Lighting 

L] Window Shades 

[) Window Trimming 
Schools 

[1 Wood Carvings 


C)] Do You Wish a Copy of Their Catalog? 
[1] Do You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
[) De You Plan to Build a Store Soon? 
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Is Independent Dealer’s Greatest Need; By 
Introduction of Rigid Stock Control, Better 
Display Better Lighting and Better Sales Pro- 


motion He Can Meet the Challenge of the 
Chains 


By T. J. ELLIOTT 
Muskogee, Okla. 


(From an Address to the National Negro Business League) 


~~ 


EETING competition in the retail field of 
distribution.is the subject that has been as- 
signed me. As men and women of our 
group are entering more and more into the 

field of merchandising this great question has become 
of paramount importance to our business men. Vol- 
umes have been written on the subject and many con- 
clusions have been reached ; many have elected to take 
the pessimistic view and have thrown up their hands 
in despair, but as one who has been in the retail busi- 
ness more than 25 years, I beg to bring you a message 
of optimism. 

It is, and,has been our contention that the future 
of the independent merchant is just as secure as it 
ever was, provided he adopts the same time-tested 
merchandising methods and up-to-date practices as 
do the chains. This matter is more-acute today be- 
cause on every hand giant corporation and syndicate 
stores, with tremendous buying power, and their great 
organizations of mass distribution, have created in 
the minds of the small retailer, a kind of hysteria, 
which in my opinion is nothing more than “inferiority 
complex.” 

The modern day calls for modern means and 
methods. Most of us have long since discarded our 
1915 automobiles and are now enjoying the luxuries 
of the 1930 models, and yet, many of us in the retail 
field, still cling to our 1890 methods of “store keep- 
ing,” not merchandising. If modern means of trans- 
portation are essential in this age, how much more 
necessary are the modern methods of merchandising. 

The coming of the great chain stores into our va- 
rious localities should not prove a hindrance, but a 
vital help to all. And it most certainly will, in exactly 
the same proportion that we are willing and ready to 
learn of their ways and to adopt their methods and 
systems. No matter how small the merchant, he can 
adopt in a large degree their methods of display, their 
types of clean, well-lighted, well ventilated and in- 
viting stores. . 

The great organizations of retail distribution have 
come to stay. More and more has the public begun to 
appreciate their methods, and it becomes the duty 
of every independent retailer to adopt the same or 
similar methods in the distribution of his merchan- 
dise. Some of our merchants have become frightened 
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because of the great purchasing power of the syndi- 
cate stores, but merchandising, not buying, spells suc- 
cess for the retailer. Yes, grant that the large organ- 
izations can buy cheaper than the small merchant— 
grant that they get greater discounts, on the other 
hand the independent merchant in many cases owns 
his own house, located on his own lot, employs his 
own famify. He is able, or should be able to keep 
down overhead and save the 18 to 20 per cent which 
it undoubtedly costs the big merchant to operate and 
which in most cases offset the advantages of mass 
buying. And I find the public in many cases is willing 
to give us the advantage, if everything is equal, is as 
inviting, is as clean, is as good in arrangement for 
easy buying, as good in service, equal in price and 
value. 

In 1928, my home town, a small city of around 
40,000 population, listed some of the leading chain 
stores of the land, such as Sears Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, Steinberg Company, Leo Epstien, J. C. Penney, 
Woolworth, Kress and many others. Immediately I 
began to think about how to meet these conditions. 
We employed expert store architects and began at 
once to remodel our store. We confess that we copied 
the system of display, as emphasized by the chain 
stores, arrangement, lighting conveniences, etc. We 
repainted the outside, we repainted the interior, we re- 
painted and re-decorated our store windows, bought 
and installed new fixtures and with this arrangement, 
as nearly as possible duplicating the stores of the great 
chain groups, plus our personal service, our personal 
contact and personal interest in each and every cus- 
tomer, we have found that our business has grown in 
the last twelve months fully 20 per cent. 

Another vital point in meeting competition, is tak- 
ing advantage of every discount offered, every bill 
should be discounted for every penny possible, it pays 
to take 1 per cent ten days, 2 per cent thirty days, 5 
and 10 per cent and where there is an additional thirty 
days extra allowed, we pay the bills promptly, and 
take off 1 per cent additional for anticipation. In a 
store where the volume of purchases will reach 
$40,000 a year there can be a net saving from $1,200 
to $2,000. I believe every merchant should take his 
banker into his confidence, because the latter is quick 
to see the advantages of the savings affected for both 
the banker and merchant, to borrow money, say at 
8 per cent and take 1 or 2 per cent in ten days or thirty 
days. 

People today have more money, more leisure, and 
a greater desire to spend what they have. Give them 
the merchandise they want, at the right price, and in 
the right sort of surroundings, and you will make 
more money than ever before. In my opinion there 
never was a greater opportunity in retailing, rightly 
done, than there is today. No type of store can do 
all the business; chain stores must always take the 
middle of the road. The public must be served. It is 
up to the independent and small retailer to serve them. 
I believe if we bring intelligence, if we bring energy, 
get up early in the morning, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether we are in the “merger” or out of the 
“merger.” 
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And day by day the activities of your store must, 
however, be put on the right basis. And it is the man 
with the facts on his side who wins, facts about his 
stock, where and how his profits are made, the needs 
and desires of his particular community, style, quality, 
price, etc. Every detail and its relation to every other 
factor must be known and understood. The days of 
haphazard management are past. It means hard work, 
and hard thinking of course, but the rewards to be 
earned are worth the effort. 

Once you master the situation you will find the 
intricacies and rivalry, the constant challenge of mod- 
ern retailing, a thousand fold more interesting and 
more profitable than mere store keeping ever was. 
The question in my mind today is, not so much of 
meeting competition, as in successful and modern mer- 
chandising. Let me tell you a little story. The Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute at its recent meeting was 
unanimously concerned over the issue, “How can we 
help the dry goods retailers make more profit?” So 
it was decided to select one store for a detail study, 
and as a laboratory for installing definite changes in 
store arrangement, display methods, sales promotion 
and advertising, control of stocks and overhead. The 
store was selected in a small town of 1,400 people, 
where the operator did a volume of $62,000 in 1920 
with a gradual decrease in sales each year, until last 
year (1928) he did but $14,660. 

The proprietor was alert and willing to learn. He 
knew his business was in a precarious condition, but 
like so many other retailers he did not know how to 
remedy the situation. An expert was selected to 
analyze what was wrong with this store, and to effect 
changes to make it into'a modern store. The facts 
found reducing the sales of this store were: Hard 
surface roads, allowing the customers to visit large 
towns more frequently; chain stores, mail order 
houses, lack of young blood in the store, due to in- 
ability to pay average wages, and the existence of un- 
attractive, uninviting surroundings. 

The conditions found inside this store were poor 
arrangement in merchandise display, unattractive, un- 
kempt window display, uniformly heavy stock. The 
stock was twice the size it should have been in pro- 
portion to sales. Inadequate records! Lack of credit 
control! This store had an inventory of $12,000 and 
sales of $14,660, which is a very poor rate of turn- 
over. It is obviously clear that this store was heavily 
overstocked, probably 50 per cent. 

An inactive stock of “sleepers” was taking a con- 
stant toll in interest, storage cost, insurance, taxes, 
depreciation and obselescense. Capital was tied up 
so that the retailer was unable to take advantage of 
discounts. This particular retailer had taken no cash 
discounts in 1928, neither was capital available to pur- 
chase seasonable merchandise. The condition of his 
stock was out of proportion. Inventory showed 630 
pairs of children’s shoes, producing sales of only 124 
pairs. The cost to carry excess stock will, of course, 
be reflected in prices to be charged, if the retailer is 
fully covering the cost of operation when he sets the 
price. The sight of his men’s stock showed that he 

(Continued on page 71) 
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PROTECTED BY AMERICAN 


Fast Sellers 


ETAILERS the country over are 

discovering the great sales value of 
Fairy Forms in their hosiery displays. 
Orders are pouring in day after day! 


There’s a reason for such popularity, 
of course. It is that Fairy Forms do 
stimulate sales. Their natural shape, 
flesh-like tint and eye-compelling poise 
display hosiery in a way that is different. 


Fairy Forms are smooth as porcelain 
and will not cause runs in the sheerest 
hosiery. Each form is weighted in the 
toe to stand anywhere without supports 
of any kind. 

You need Fairy Forms to build up 
your hosiery sales. Seven models are 
available for both women’s and men’s 
hosiery. If your jobber can’t supply 
you, order direct from us. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 
UNITED LAST CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CAN. 






Sell 


-—_ 





The beauty, balance, rhythm and cction 
of Fairy Forms win instant attention foe as 
SRR fery di. : 7 ; . 

hosiery displays. Thi Hi model is shown above. =—— 


Hosiery AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
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Windowing 
Light’s 
Jubilee 












A corrugated metal batRground in gold paint, cutout 
lamps and gold “trees” featured A. Roeder’s display 
at Block's, Indtanapolis. 


~ZIGHTS GOLDEN JUBILEE” met with scat- 
tering support among the stores of the coun- 
try, comparatively few of them finding the 
celebration of the electric lamp’s fiftieth 
birthday worthy of celebration. This apathy, how- 
¢ver, was not present in districts where the electrical 
interests staged great public demonstrations. Detroit, 
a key city in the industry’s publicity plans, could 
scareely ignore the celebration at Dearborn, Mich., 
where Henry Ford, President Hoover and Thomas A. 
Edison were the principals. A great window display 
contest featured the retailers’ contribution to the 
affair, prizes being offered by the electrical sponsors. 

The utilities seized on the event as a means of in- 
stitutional advertising and many of their displays 
were memorable. Among the best of these was a 
series covering the entire front of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company, St. Louis, prepared by 
Paul W. Kloeris, their display manager. At Okla- 
homa City, L..L. Wilkins, display manager for the 
Kerr Dry Goods Company, presented a comparison 
of Jamps and styles of fifty years ago and now. A 
blue and gold setting was employed and the figure 
of the girl of 1879 was clad in a wedding dress made 
in that year. The lamp which was included in her 
section of the window was sixty years old, a vase was 
{50 years old, and a marble top table fifty-three years 
old. 

At Indianapolis, August Roeder, display manager 
for the William H. Block Company, used a gold set- 
ting to symbolize the golden anniversary of the lamp. 
Cutout “lamps” and gold trees carried out the color 
scheme. And the frame about the picture of Edison, 
was, of course, in gold. 

Henry Ford, the Detroit Board of Commerce and 
the Detroit Edison Company, were sponsors of the 
Lights Golden Jubilee celebration in Detroit in. Oc- 
tober. 

The Edison Company spent thousands of dollars 
in experimental work to get the desired lighting effects 
so that merchants of the city might follow in line. 
They used jets of steam, smoke, buildings, flags, 
smoke stacks, and various other objects as targets 








for the powerful flood and searchlights which pro 
duced a gorgeous effect. All downtown street lights 
were made golden. The eight searchlights atop the 
45-story Union Trust Building were huge beams of 
gold light flashing over the city. 

An electric fountain erected in Grand Circus Park 
was dedicated on the evening of October 18, and was 
a marvel of changing color. There were twelve differ- 
ent water effects changing every eighty seconds and 
the light changes being made automatically every five 
seconds, making ninety-six changes before having tc 
repeat. Windows all over the city were decorated for 
the occasion. Quite a large number of these were 
entered in the Golden Jubilee contest for which was 
awarded $215 in cash to the displaymen. Of course, 
the celebration was not complete without Thomas A. 
Edison himself, who as inventor of the electric light 
was the center of attraction on-October 20, when he 
and President Herbert Hoover were feted over the 
entire city. 

The climax to the celebration was the banquet 





A comparison of styles of fifty years ago marked 
L. L. Wilkins’ composition for Kerr's, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
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and reception, which was broadcast world-wide, at the 
Ford Museum at “Greenfield Village”. in Dearborn, 
created by Mr. Ford. This village being a replica of 
the old-time country village varying only in that it 
contains Edison’s famous “Menlo Park,” the birth- 
place of the incandescent lamp. The famous labora- 
tory is 95 per cent of the original structure. The glass 
house was torn down and rebuilt board for board. 
Even the turf that was in New Jersey now covers the 
ground about the park so that you miay, on visiting 
the village, trod upon the very ground that Thomas 
A. Edison used when perfecting the electric light. 
As in the case on most similar occasions the gen- 
eral public was very slow to enthuse over the celebra- 
tion, but as decorations began to assume proportions 
of consequence, they took more and more interest until 
on the night of the 18th, upon the dedication of the 





A marvel of changing color—The electric fountain 
in Grand Circus Park, Detroit, erected October vr. 


fountain, shown in the accompanying photograph, the 
crowds milled around the downtown district until 
midnight, blocking nearly all downtown streets. 

The amazing feature of the whole thing of interest 
to display men was that every window with a special 
Golden Jubilee display was crowded to the extent that 
the judges had to push and shove to get near enough 
to judge them for the contest. 





THREE CARS OF CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


What is believed to have been the biggest shipment of 
Christmas window backgrounds and decorations ever con- 
signed to a single store was shipped the third week in No- 
vember to the Dayton Company, Minneapolis, from Modern 
Art Studios, Inc., Chicago. 

This shipment took fifty-four crates of various dimen- 
sions, which, with their contents, weighed the total of 17,749 
pounds. It was sent by express, filling to capacity one car 
of one express train, and two-thirds of a car of each of three 
other trains—a total of three express carloads. 

A close rival of the Dayton Company is the J. L. Hudson 
Company, Detroit, which secured a complete treatment for 
ceiling, side walls, posts, etc., of their immense auditorium. 
The decorations included two specially built-in arches of 
imposing dimensions. This shipment, also from Modern Art 
Studios, took fifty-six crates and its gross weight was 15,155 
pounds. 
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1930 Ideas Ready! 


Onli-wa proves its supremacy again 
with its smart Moderne Walnut and 
(Accessory 
Unit). All new, all ahead of the times. 


Maple Display Fixtures 


Write 
Today 
for 


Catalog 





The Onli-Wa Fixture Co. 


Dept. D, W. 


St. Paul Ave. Dayton, O. 


Members of 
National Display 
Equipment Assn. 


Display Center, 
‘E 1440 Broadway, 
New York City 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription t« 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50¢ addi- 
IMP ORTANT tional phe Canabian end pent orders. 
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Flattering Welcome Accorded 
Second 


(?ongress 


Vienna Government and Commercial Organ- 

izations Vie in Laudations of Visiting Display- 

men; Mayor Seitz Tenders Reception At City 
Hall 


OVERNMENT officials, executives of commercial 
organizations, and, most important of all, seven 
hundred representatives of display craft from the chief 
countries of Europe, assembled in Vienna on Septem- 
ber 7 to testify to the might and importance of window 
display as a merchandising factor. In the brightly 
decorated festal street garb which the Austrian capital 
city assumed for the occasion, the show window demon- 
strated its significance. as an international attraction 
device. Colorful decorations, effective facade lighting 
and plastic constructions hailed the Second International 
Congress in word and picture. 

Members of the congress assembled on Saturday, 
September 7, ‘at a reception tendered them by the Aus- 
trian Association of Window Decorators, and on the 
following Sunday were welcomed in the initial session 
by Minister of Commerce Schurff in the brightly be- 
cecked reception hall of Schonbrunn Castle. In a 
memorable address the minister paid his compliments 
to the congress and the service of window display as a 
manifestation of national culture. In the name of the 
countries represented, including Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Italy and 
Switzerland, Dr. Schulhoff, permanent chairman of the 
congress, expressed its thanks for the friendly welcome 
extended by the Austrian windowmen and the city of 
Vienna. : 

The delegate sessions saw the beginning of a move- 
ment for an international conference of window display 
associations, to be held in Holland in 1931. At noon 
came a reception to the delegates in the City Hall, ten- 





A modish 
presentation 
of the 
ensemble 
in open 
arrangement. 
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dered by Mayor Carl Seitz, whose address on the ob- 
jectives of the profession was noteworthy. H. M. 
Geiger, editor of “Schaufenster Kunst und Technik,” 
organ of the German association, said of it that “this 
heart to heart talk will never be forgotten by any of the 
listeners.” 

A tea in the Viennese style, enlivened by the music 
of a splendid band playing Viennese airs, was staged 
in the specially lighted and decorated dining hall of 
the City Hall. 

The last event of the day was a stroll through the 
Prater. The next morning the open meeting of the 
congress was begun in spectacular style in the great 
hall of the Parliament House, with the chief govern- 
mental officials, civic officers and representatives of 
commercial organizations and the press in attendance. 
After this came the opening of the display equipment 
show at the Hagenbund, where the accomplishments of 
the display industries were revealed in interesting ex- 
hibits. Afternoon brought reports on the status of the 
profession in their homeland by the various delegations 
participating. 

The concluding features were a demonstration of 
super-lighting and a pleasant evening of entertainment, 
which the delegates joined in a toast to the city of 
Vienna and the Second International Congress. 





Southerners Form Association 


Meeting at Tylor, Texas, Results in Formation of New 
Body—To Hold Convention 


pan of several southern cities met at Tyler, 
Texas, on Saturday night and Sunday, Nov. 23 and 24, at 
which time the “Southern Display Men’s Association” was 
organized to be affiliated with the International Association 
of Display Men. 

The following officers were elected: President, E. Ted 
Joyce, M. Levy Company, Shreveport, La.; first vice-presi- 
dent, T. M. Solomon, A. Harris, Dallas, Texas; second vice- 
president, W. L. McCurry, Hearne’s, Shreveport, La.; third 
vice-president, W. M. Hammond, Mayer-Schmidt, Tyler, 
Texas; secretary-treasurer, T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe 
Company, Shreveport, La. 

Publicity directors, W. L. McCurry, Hearne’s, Shreveport, 
La., and Paul H. Gautier, Art-vertising Company, Shreve- 
port, La, 

Executive committee, R. J. Patterson, Weiss & Goldring, 
Alexandria, La.; B. E. Chester, Monnigs, Fort Worth, Texas; 
O. E. Wheete, Halliburton-Abbott Company, Tulsa, Okla.; 
John Stiff, J. Goldsmith & Sons Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Wm. 
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D. Lofton, Simon Loeb Company, Columbus, Miss.; Eugene 
Cowgill, J. Blach & Sons, Birmingham, Ala. 

Educational Committee—Chairman, Chas. R. Rogers, Dis- 
play World, Cincinnati, Ohio; John C. Mackey, M. Rich & 
Bros., Atlanta, Ga.; Ed. Rose, Harris & Hahlo, Houston, 
Texas; Fred L. McMurray, Brown Duncan Company, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Fred Behles, Art Fixture Company, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
A. L. Meadows, Washer Bros., Fort Worth, Texas 

Membership Committee—Chairman, Earl Furman, Caheen 
Bros., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack Ralston, Levy Bros., Houston, 
Texas; W. D. King, Phil A. Halle, Memphis, Tenn.; Mites 
Robinson, Byrons, San Antonio, Texas; G. H. Mallery, Nei- 
man-Marcus Company, Dallas, Texas; C. Walter Johnson, 
Dickson-Ives Company, Orlando, Fla, 

These officers are to serve until the first annual southern 
convention is held in Shreveport, La., May 5, 6, 7, 1930, 

This organization will include all display men below the 
Mason and Dixon.Line, has a wide area to draw from, 
and aims to foster a closer fellowship among display men 
of the south, and’ to further promote interest in the I. A. D. M. 

With the southern convention assured for May, the South- 
ern Display Men, who, through lack of time or funds or 
because of the distance from their location, have been unable 
to attend the national conventions heretofore, may this year 
come to Shreveport and find inspiration for greater effort 
through another twelve months. Here will be shown the 
newest in fixtures, the new creations in artificial flowers, the 
last word in background, screen and unit designing and con- 
struction. The southern displaymen, amateur, apprentice 
or master craftsman, who has run dry on ideas through lack 
of contact with fellow artists—demonstration, lectures and 
displays will surprise his firm and his community with the 
wealth of ideas and improvement in his work. 

The convention in Shreveport will be under the direction 
of the Shreveport Display Directors’ Association. which 
hopes to make it a big success from the start. Shreveport 
is centrally located in the Great South, has ten railroads 
leading into it, ample hotel reservations and convention 
space. It s the desire of the members to have every display- 
man of the south join this new organization, 





BRITONS TURN GUNS ON CHAINS’ DISPLAYS 
b teed British publication, “Display,” has created a furore 

in island display circles by a series of stories dealing 
with the control of windows by headquarters display staffs. 
“Selmore,” pseudonym of the critic, has taken the position 
that the clerk or trimmer in charge of the chain store unit 
who is under the direction of the headquarters boss has been 
robbed of discretionary powers and, that, as a result, windows 
are becoming as wooden and lifeless as copies of a model 
usually are. 

Asserting that the chains in this way have cheapened their 
windows to such an extent that the most ordinary village 
shops with independent management are able to excell them 
he has engendered a storm of controversy. Representatives 
of the independents have been quick to approve his criticisms 
and a large number of windowmen in the chain groups have 
voiced their appreciation of his efforts. Managers of the 
syndicates have been equally responsive and ready with 
their defenses. The result of the attack and counter attacks 
seems to be a realization that the branch trimmer should 
have more latitude in handling the details of his composi- 
tions. ‘ 

It is interesting to note that the American chains which 
are much more extensive in their operations and greater in 
numbers have worked a marked improvement in display and 
exercised a formidable influence upon independents. The 
growing practice of picking an outstanding display manager 
as head for the headquarters staff, and creation of a group 
of trained traveling displaymen as his assistants has enabled 
the chains to take full advantage of window opportunities and 
to build up systems in accord with the requirements of their 
respective stores. Hit or miss plans have been scrapped and 
methods of operation and the character of fixtures purchased 
adapted to the dimensions of the several units, 
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Modern Promotion | 
Methods 


MERCHANDISE EXHIBITIONS 
FASHION AND TRADE SHOWS 
COMMERCIAL EXPOSITIONS 


FLAMINGO 


Art & Advertising C2 


GRAYBAR 


BUILDING New York 
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The International MOTOR SAW 


makes it a simple matter to build 
easily and quickly your own display 
fixtures, easels, supports, shelves, 
figures and backgrounds, for tem- 
porary or permanent use, from fibre, 
wallboard or lumber. Make what 
you want when you want it, as you 
waat it. This saw will cut rapidly 
through two-inch pine lumber or 5 to 
7 thicknesses of wallboard. The very 
machine you’ve been looking for. 
Write for particulars 


The International Stamping Company 
Dept. B 
400 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill 




















Electric Turntables 


Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost h 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. | 

















LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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Two Weeks’ Volume In 


Chour ‘Days 


State Street Display With Price Incentive 
Booms Hosiery Business. Ideas for Valentine 
Day; How to Trim a Corner 


HE Allen-A new customer sale, in which first 
quality Allen-A hosiery and underwear is 
offered the public at a reduction of 20 per 

a cent, won high praises as a selling event 
because of its outstanding success at the Boston Store. 
Located at the world’s busiest corner, State and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, the Boston Store occupies a posi- 
tion of great strategic importance in running a sale 
of this kind. 

Credit for planning and organizing the sale at the 
Boston Store goes to Lee Hinterlong, buyer of hosiery 
and men’s furnishings ; William Mers, assistant buyer, 
and Miss Dora Andelson. Two large window displays 
—one on State Street and one on Dearborn Street 
were used. 

In commenting on the success of the sale, Hinter- 




















This is the window that brought the sensational 
increase for the Boston Store. L.F. Kelly was the 
designer. 


long brought out the several points which were de- 
signed to put over the event. “We laid great emphasis 
on the fact that only newest styles, regular stock, 
first quality merchandise was being offered in the 
Allen-A new customer sale,” he says. “The public sel- 
dom gets an opportunity to purchase new, first qual- 
ity stock at a 20 per cent reduction, and they were 
quick to take advantage of the unusual saving. 

“The genuine quality of the nation-wide sale was 
firmly established by a full-page advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post, so no one could doubt that 
the values offered were real. Our newspaper adver- 
tising put further emphasis on this important point. 

“From a retail standpoint, the sale is absolutely 
sound. By speeding turnover and volume at only 
slight increase in overhead, profits are larger. We 
did a volume equal to two and a half weeks’ normal 
business during the four days.” 

The Boston Store offers an example of the success 
which merchants enjoyed with this nation-wide sale. 
Stores in towns of every size reported sales of as big 
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A giant heart plaque with leg forms attached and a 
head above. This, with hose in a huge “candy box,” 
made Willard Jones’ Valentine window a sensation. 


a volume in relation to the population of their com- 
munities as that which was done on the “world’s 
busiest corner.” 

Corrugated or plain metal backgrounds are par- 
ticularly adapted to hosiery displays as is well demon- 
strated in some of the windows that August Roeder, 
display manager for the William H. Block Company, 
Indianapolis, is turning out. <A particularly inter- 
esting composition is that depicted in the accompany- 
ing illustration showing a three-panel screen with two 
niches before a modernistic back of metal plates. 
The screen, made of wall board covered with felt and 
decorative papers, has two end units for the niches 
whose back walls are covered with silver spanned by 
narrow strips of black. Each compartment has a 
shelf which bears a wrought iron displayer with 
drapes of hose. Cubes flanking the ends of the screen 
are in black contrasting with the brilliant illumination 
of the glass cubes which appear in the center of the 
foreground. 

How a difficult end trim is handled is demon- 
strated by Herman Buck of Herndon’s, Springfield, 
Ill., who shows how a plateau surmounted by a group 
of modernist cubes can be decorated on both sides. 
The leg forms, of course,-are visible from both di- 
rections and the stand and pedestal groups on the 





Here is how Herman Buck handles the difficult 
details of a corner trim. 
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plateau and the floor nearby are fashioned in bisym- 
metrical balance. 

T. Willard Jones, display manager for the Phelps 
Shoe Company, Shreveport, La., offers a good idea 
for Valentine decorations. This makes use of an at- 
traction device of a heart cutout covered in red fabric. 
Above it is a girl’s head, and hands are appliqued to 
the front and leg forms below them to suggest that 
the “girl” is screened by the “heart.” The message, 
“For Her Valentine-Hosiery,” appears in white letters 
between the hands and nether limbs. On the floor 
before the centerpiece is a heart shaped carton re- 
sembling a candy box, and here Jones has arranged 
a mass of rosettes made out of stockings packed in 
the semblance of bonbons. Heart gift boxes are used 
as the decoratives scattered over the window, while 
the cover of the “candy box” is laid alongside of it 
for balance. 

Another Valentine suggestion is found in a display 
fashioned last year by John H. Gray, display man- 
ager for the Ransom Dry Goods Company, Coshocton, 
Ohio. In this the cutout figure of a girl was seen in 
a party costume whose fancifully designed skirt took 
the form of a heart-shaped valentine with a border 
of paper doilies suggesting the lacy edges of an old 
fashioned valentine. The surface of the skirt was 
covered with hosiery, the pairs overlapping and the 





A corrugated iron back and panels with niches 
proved a satisfactory device for A. Roeder, Block’s, 
Indiana polis. 


feet concealed in such fashion that the perfect outline 
of a heart was created. The hose centered about the 
figure’s waist. 

At Lord & Taylor’s, New York, Richard Wallace 
recently showed an unusual arrangement of fixtures. 
These were huge cubes of uneven size piled in a pyra- 
mid to a height almost equalling that of the back- 
ground. The plan was so handled that the tallest 
section came at the exact center and these blocks 
bore a succession of letters in perpendicular that 
spelled “Ortay.” The hosiery was transformed into 
a literal cascade, pairs being overlaid on each block so 
that the feet joined the tops of the-drapes on the 
blocks below. — - . 

In a recent presentation of RoHins hose at 
Morehouse-Martens’, Columbus, Ohio, Display Man- 
ager Strawn used a black velour curtain as the set- 
piece with a large circular plaque of ornamental de- 
sign suspended before it. On each side of the curtain 
was a column covered with a decorative fabric to 
which was appliqued the word “Rollins.” 
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to MANUFACTURERS of 
DISPLAY FIXTURES for 


NECKWEAR 
SHIRTS 
COLLARS 


I; you were offered an opportunity to 
reach 20,078 prospective users of your 
fixtures—would you be interested? 


Exactly the above number of retailers 
plus 412 necktie manufacturers, also 
very much interested in the newest dis- 
play fixtures, read NECKWEAR each 
month. 


These merchants and manufacturers, al- 
ways looking for novel necktie, collar 
and shirt fixtures, can be reached at a 
surprisingly low cost through NECK- 
WEAR. Further information together 
with a sample copy will be sent to fix- 
ture manufacturers requesting same. 


Write to 


NECKWEAR 


114 East 32nd Street 
New York City 








M. THERESE BONNEY 
S82, rue des petitis champs 
paris 2° Swe opera 0026 
10 west 46% st = bryant 0038 
agus new york city —_: 


AUTHORITY ON PHOTOS 
of Paris Display Windows 
STYLE SOURCES, DECORATIVES, ETC. 
PHOTOS AVAILABLE OF ALL TYPES 
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UNITED DISPLAY SERVICE, INC. 


440 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Modern Window Display Service 


Mechanical Miniature Screens 
Displays Modeis Backgrounds 
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~ §. M. MELZER COMPANY > 


Cc. B. TRACEY, Sec and Treas. 
DISPLAY FIXTURES--METAL AND WooD 
IN THE MODERN ART 
Brass Grills—Brass Railings 
915 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Color’s Effect Upon Anatomy 

(Continued from page 20) 
fact. Nevertheless I mention it because it shows that 
colors have their effect upon all ages and upon every 
range of mental development. Our color surround- 
ings might influence the mental environment that 
would tend to produce aspirations of the greatest 
goodness of life or promote opposing criminal ten- 
dencies and may be used as a preventive as well as 
a therapeutic. 

A case of ulcerated stomach was entirely cured 
by the wrapping of the body in the region of the 
stomach with a blue silk bandage. Wearing a red 
bandage for several days at a time invariably pro- 


duced a condition that confined the patient to the © 


bed and relief was always apparent after a day or 
two “when the color was changed to blue or green. 
Constipation has been relieved by wrapping the body 
in the bowel region with yellow. Griping and in- 
tense pain have been brought about by the red speed 
and were again relieved by the application of the yel- 
low ray. 

You may begin to wonder how color would have 
any effect on the innermost portions of the body. 
You must remember that the vibrations of light pene- 
trate the body through and through just as the broad- 
cast waves will penetrate the thickest wall of stone 
and concrete. It is impossible to enclose a radio re- 
ceiving set (where there is air) so that it will not 
receive and reproduce the broadcast vibrations into 
sound. It is just as impossible to exclude light from 
penetrating the human anatomy. When this pene- 
tration becomes too severe by unnatural exposure, 
nature proceeds to take protective means by produc- 
ing a coat of tan. 


IOLET and purple were experimented with ex- 

tensively but owing to the very decided harmful 
results that may be obtained by this vibratory ele- 
ment the tests were confined mostly to smaller ani- 
mals. More experiment has been done in European 
countries relative to color therapy than in this part 
of the world. Purple is a speed of very slow vibra- 
tory activity. To give you some idea as to the pene- 
trability of this color you may be surprised to learn 
that the violet ray is just slightly faster than the in- 
visible but penetrating ray known as Roentgen or 
X-Ray. This ray, although invisible as far as pro- 
ducing a lighting effect is concerned has such pene- 
trating qualities that by its use we are enabled to pho- 
tograph the innermost portions of the body, and a 
complete photograph of the body would reveal the 
skeleton almost as plain as if it were not covered with 
flesh. Hence purple is one color that should never 
be used in its entirety under any circumstances. It is 
an exhilarating color speed and can be of unbeliev- 
able benefit if properly combined with color vibrations 
that will balance it to good effect. Placing a purple 
silk bandage around some tender portion of the body 
not accustomed to direct sunlight will produce a rash 
in a few days and eventually pus will form in the 
pimples. A removal of this color speed will effect 
a cure and the healing may be accelerated by the use 
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of the blue or green color application. Cats sur- 
rounded by this color for any length of time invari- 
ably have fits, and white, pink-eyed rabbits become 
blind after about six weeks. A sleeping person will 
awaken soon after this color has surrounded him for 
just a short time. Children will commit to memory 
pieces of poetry more quickly under the charming 
influence of this particular ray, but they will soon 
become weary and restless, and the things learned 
under this stimulating influence are easily forgotten. 
This is a color that seems to affect the mind to a 
greater extent than any of the other vibrations and 
it is a dangerous color to use in surrounding any but 
those of the strongest constitutions and proven men- 
tality. 

Experimenting further, I have proven to my own 
satisfaction the fluids of the body may be increased 
or decreased by glandular stimulation through the 
use of colors. By making a careful diagnosis and 
taking into consideration that the various glands and 
organs of the body are vari-colored for some good 
and sufficient reason, and, then by determining which 
color is complementary to that particular affected or- 
gan and by wrapping the body in a fabric of this 
color, a stimulation will be setup that may prove very 
beneficial. When one color is complementary to an- 
other color, it is synonymous with saying that one 
color has a stimulating effect upon another color. 
In cases of excessive activity in glandular action, by 
using a color that would be in sympathy with the 
color of the affected organ, would have a tendency to 
absorb some of this excess energy. I have been very 
successful in applying the color treatment and in a 
great many instances have met with such phenomenal 
success that it was hard for me to believe the results 
of my own efforts. 

I have proven to my own satisfaction that if the 
ailment that is causing the disturbed condition may 
be determined, then the whole condition may be re- 
lieved and cured by the correct application of the 
colors necessary to recharge that particular organ. 
The Generator of our automobile might be charging 
perfectly and yet we might be annoyed continually 
with a run down battery. If we take it to a service 
place and have it recharged, the generator on the car 
has the capacity to keep the battery up to normal 
conditions. However, before it had been recharged it 
lacked the energy to produce sufficient electrical cur- 
rent to supply the running needs and at the same time 
build up the charge in the battery. Likewise an 
organ of the anatomy, for some unaccountable reason 
may become run down. If we know the elements that 
give to this particular gland its color quality we will 
be able to supply this color element by an external ap- 
plication of the proper medium (possibly colored 
silk). This would supply the color void until that 
overworked organ or gland had had sufficient time 
to catch up with its perfect functioning proclivities. 
I do not mean to imply that by application of colors 
to the body the flow of the bodily secretions may be 
increased or decreased, but I have convincing evi- 
dence that the tonic effect or rather the recharging 
with energy vibrations that are lacking, certainly gives 
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those organs supplying this, necessity a chance to 
reach normal activity again, and, when in a normal 
state, the general trend of nature is to stay normal. 
Just as long as the inner secretions and colorings of 
the anatomy are kept in perfect balance by correct 
diet and living, the skin will have an even fixed tone, 
cast or hue. But immediately the color balance of 
the inner anatomy is thrown out of proportion, it is 
made manifest in the change of the tones of the skin. 

When the liver is not functioning properly and the 
correct proportion of bile (that highly colored secre- 
tion of the liver) is thrown out of balance in propor- 
tion to the other colorings of the body, it is made 
apparent in the change of the neutral color of the 
body or the skin and we say that we have jaundice 
which changes the neutral flesh color to yellow and 
also affects the coloring of the white of the eye. 
We suffer from anemia because of a condition of the 
blood which becomes out of color balance and as a 
result we are pale, colorless, anemic. If we are fright- 
ened the body uses up certain elements of energy as 
quick as a flash of lightning across the sky, to with- 
stand the shock. This produces a change in the color 
balance of the body which reacts on the skin and we 
become pale and remain so until nature has replaced 
this balance. Something may be said or done which 
will produce an instant increase of animal heat in 
the body. The color balance is changed and we say 
that our face fairly burns. Every change from the 
normal affects to some degree at least, the color tone 
of the skin just as any change in the color proportions 
would change the hue of a color mixture. 

You have learned that when light dips into a sub- 
stance it is changed and that the vibrations that are 
not absorbed by the substance are deflected and the 
speed of the cast-off vibration registers in our men- 
tality as color. We say a thing is a certain color be- 
cause of these deflected rays. If this is true and the 
deflected rays from the outer portion of the. body, 
called skin cast off rays that indicate a condition of 
yellow which we call jaundice, it might be assumed 
that the system was already over-saturated with the 
elements that make use of the yellow vibration to such 
an extent that these deflected rays would indicate a 
disease. To the thinking person, it would be wrong to 
endeavor to further saturate the system with this color 
element. By surrounding the one so afflicted with a 
sympathetic color which would have a tendency to re- 
lieve the system of this influence and by the proper 
use of the complementary of yellow we could get the 
liver to functioning properly again and in this event 
the jaundice would be healed. For an example, if we 
place yellow in juxtaposition with green of the same 
color intensity, the green takes .on some of the yel- 
low and appears yellow-green. So we will conclude 
that green has an affinity for yellow and that green 
surroundings and clothing would be the proper pro- 
cedure in a case of this kind. We know that green 
is composed of yellow and blue and we also know 
that green is sympathetic to the color of yellow, so 
to combat a discordant condition of this kind, do a 
little analytical thinking. With the knowledge of 

(Continued on page 75) 
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House of Screens 


110 West 17th St., New York City 
Phone Chelsea 5857 





Creators and Makers of 


Screens of every description—decorated 
and undecorated; panels for backgrounds 
—any sizes or shapes. 


Let Us 
Help 
You 
Solve 
Your 

Window 

Display 

Problem 


Prices 
Upon 
Request 




















COLOROLOGY | 


A Comprehensive Treatise on 
Science of Color and Its Correct Use 


Compiled expressly for the displayman and _ decorator. 
Explains in detail the scientific use and application of 
colors by a simple 


MATHEMATICAL PROCESS 
OF COLOR BALANCING 


The drawing power of your display is ‘your greatest asset. 
Learn the newest and latest development in the use of ar- 
rangement of colors. Arrange your displays by the easy 


SIMONS-HUSTEAD SYSTEM OF COLOR $ 5 
MATHEMATICS—Price Postpa‘'d........... | 


J. E. SIMONS, PORTLAND, ORE. | 














@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
PROJECTOR 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 


$25 


OTHER MAKES FROM $75 UP. 


Send for booklet and catalog of 
the finest projectors made. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O. 











USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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Scanning the Field of 


National Advertising Displays 























The five-foot attraction device shown here is an exact reproduction of illustrations in current advertising. 


ITH increasing frequency manufacturers of 
products distributed through small apparel 
and footwear shops or departments of larger 
houses realize the necessity not only of 

creating public receptiveness for their products, but 
directing that favor to their dealers through window 
display. 

What shall it profit a firm to lay out huge sums in 
magazine and newspaper advertising if the interest 
which this creates cannot be crystallized in sales? 
And sales must come through distributors so that in 
the ultimate the advertising is that of the dealer. The 
final link in the chain of merchandising between fac- 
tory and consumer is the window display that impels 
action at the point of purchase. 

This fact has become so plain and so often are 
manufacturers brought face to face with it that they 
are giving serious thought to the details of dealer’s 
windows, not merely urging them to show their goods 
in better order or assisting them with plans for better 
displays. 

The Dorothy Dodd Shoe Company is one of the 
organizations that has come to grips with the prob- 


lem in a hand-to-hand fashion. Its executives haye 
looked the issue over from many angles and have 
come to the conclusion that they must not only serve 
as counselors for their retailers, but to a large extent, 
must provide them with access to the display ma- 
terial essential to good presentations. It has long 
been evident that many small shoe houses balk at 
modern displays because of apprehension that the 
expense of lighter trimmed windows will be prohibi- 
tive. Backgrounds, set pieces, and decoratives im- 
press them as too costly to be feasible. 

Coming to grips with this issue, the Dorothy Dodd 
organization has made significant efforts to allay this 
fear. Conceiving it a necessary adjunct of firm mer- 
chandising to aid the retailer in coping with the re- 
quirements of modern display they have built up a 
display service that is outstanding in its appreciation 
of retail needs and adaptation of material to these 
requirements. 

While every effort is being made to insure Doro- 
thy Dodd publicity, the company’s sales promotion 
men are not confining their efforts to securing greater 
play upon their products. Instead, they have taken 
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the position that their task is to elevate the standards 
of their dealers’ displays without regard to the brand 
or character of the merchandise shown. 


An alliance has been formed with a well-known 
eastern studio specializing in the manufacture of wall- 
board panels. The arrangement calls for manufac- 
ture of a group of cutout grills, paper and fabric- 
covered screens which are photographed and adver- 
tised in the Dorothy Dodd sales literature. Each 
item is listed at a moderate price and retailers may 
send their orders directly to the shoe firm which han- 
dles the details of forwarding to the studios. By this 
method no expense is invoked except the overhead 
for mailing; the only dealers who benefit are those 
with enough vision to appreciate the service and to 
pay their own money for it. 

Among the features offered from time to time are 
distinctly Dorothy Dodd display pieces and these, 
also, are available only for those dealers who pur- 
chase them. The tall figure seen in the accompanying 
illustration is one of these. It is a five-foot, hand- 
colored cutout and retails for $7.50. 

The arrangement of this display is simple and the 
amount of merchandise required is so slight that 
almost all of the Dorothy Dodd distributors can use 
it. The model trim emphasized the importance of 
the national advertising now being conducted by the 
firm through introduction of pages from some of the 
principal media. This window makes sterling use of 
tear sheets from “Harper’s Bazar” as well as special 
window cards referring to the advertising exhibits. 


A Window That Sold Tons of Cakes 


Seven Thousand Pounds of Bakery Products Sold in 
a Week by Fifty-one Displays 





5 bugs measure of a display’s effectiveness is the volume of 

business that it brings in. And displays do bring in busi- 
ness, and in a surprising degree. Here’s one that was gauged 
accurately and proved its worth by selling seven thousand 
pounds of cakes. To be sure, it did not consist of one win- 
dow; in fact, there were fifty-one of them identically alike 
used in the fifty-one grocerterias of the Loblaw chain in its 
Chicago territory. The display featured various products 
of the Paul Schulze Biscuit Company. The special window 
set-up was made to conform with the average shape and 
proportions of the Loblaw windows, which are standardized. 


Crepe paper was used for a background color scheme, as 
this material is generally used in all of the Loblaw stores. 
All of the material necessary for a complete display was 
assembled and delivered to each of the Loblaw stores, with 
merchandise to be used in the display, by the Paul Schulze 
Company’s trucks. 

As a result of this campaign, three and one-half tons of 
Paul Schulze Company’s products were sold through the 
Loblaw stores in the period of one week. This result made 
quite an impression on the Schulze Company, because a 
previous campaign, in which they spent $10,000 on newspaper 
advertising, sold only $9,000 worth of goods in the same 
period of time. 

Loblaw’s make a specialty of extending the courtesy of 
one of their two windows every week to manufacturers and 
producers of foodstuffs from whom they buy. The Paul 
Schulze Company furnished Loblaw with, display material 
and merchandise with which to make the display, and em- 
ployed the Williams-Marshall Display § ‘twice, 509 Franklin 
Street, Chicago, to arrange the model@isplays. 
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Will You Help Preach the 
Gospel of Window Display? 











It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- | 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 

This slogan andzemblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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HAT the trend today is in the equipment of 
high-class haberdasheries, even in the small 
towns of the middle west and southwest, is 
exemplified in the fine new store recently 

opened by Elmo Wasson at Big Springs, Texas. This 
fine new establishment, launched at the conclusion of 
two years of successful operation of a less elaborate 
store, brought Wasson the commendation of the local 
press and the business people of his community. 

The floor space of the haberdashery is nineteen and 
one-half by forty-seven feet, with a front and rear side 
entrance. Men’s wearing apparel is displayed in four 
w:ndow displays, two in the corridor which leads to»the 
elevator and two front window displays. The hall dis- 
play windows are eight by seven feet, the showing 
capacity being enhanced by the appropriateness of the 
background and the narrow space between background 
and window. The windows in the store front are en- 
closed with a gilt grille, the newest in modern back- 
ground decorations for show windows. 


The interior of the store is harmoniously blended as 
to color tones, the tile floor, and neutral colored ceiling 
forming an ingratiating harmony with the fixtures and 
display cases. 

Display cases and fixtures in the new store are 
especially constructed according to specifications given 
by Mr. Wasson, and the total value of furnishings for 
the new department is estimated at approximately 
$5,000. 

Wall and floor cases are of walnut finish and exhibit 
lighted display cases. Of particular interest is the dis- 
play case in the rear of the compartment, where a three 
by four foot lighted display case is flanked on either 
side by a narrow mirror extending the full length of the 
case. The case was also specially made for Mr. 
Wasson. 
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The octagonal floor case which stands near the front 
entrance of the store is exceptionally clever, its austere 
simplicity blending with the general tone of the entire 
furnishings. 

The shoe department is enclosed with heavy Copen- 
hagen velour drapes hung at the entrance. The exit to 
the store rooms is also hung with heavy draperies of 
ihe same material. Oriental rugs are set about the store. 
Comfortable over-stuffed chairs add a touch of color to 
the tan and walnut ensemble. 

Mr. Wasson has been in the haberdashery business 
for two years, and until he moved to the new office and 
store building his man’s store was located on East 
Second Street. 


He has grown up in Big Spring and has been in the 
clothing business with various firms here. Of recent 
years he has been employed as advertising manager and 
window display manager with Meehan’s, in Corpus 
Christi. 


HE new store of T .C. Webb, in the Sinclair Build- 
ing, Tulsa, Okla., possesses several unique features. 
Because of the building arrangement, it was not pos- 
sible to install a regulation window. The window is a 
very large one and rather high. The background is 
open, giving an interior view of the store, yet just high 
enough not to reveal an intimate view of the shopper. 
The background top is available also for display items, 
which add to the looks and selling value of the whole 
display. The floor of the window is covered with black 
velour and the background is of the same wood as the 
interior fixtures—oak of unusual grain markings, fin- 
ished in deep brown with silver graining. The carpet 
was specially made for this shop, has a black back- 
ground, with plenty of red, blue, green and orange in 
(Continued on page 71) 
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THEY'RE SPENDING 
LIBERALLY—BUT ARE 
THEY SPENDING IN 
YOUR STORE? 
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To be one’s “own boss” is so tempting 
a prospect that many men who have long 
galled under the direction of others wel- 
come the chance for a plunge into any 
proposition that offers release. This is the reason, un- 
doubtedly, why display service appeals so fulsomely 
to the retail displayman who has not attained a “big 
time” position. 

Let there be a change in store organization or a 
revision of the conditions governing his department, 
end this type of displayman turns yearningly toward 
display service as a means of escape. And when he 
does he awakens to the fact that all the time while he 
has been hard at work in his windows, and display ser- 
vice men have been parading past to the drug store, 
or electric shops, he has failed to inquire into the 
details of the business. He finds himself puzzling over 
the source of contracts, the amount of compensation, or 
the amount of overhead normally to be expected. 

This is the time for the sane man to ponder care- 
fully what hopes he can have of making headway in a 
field that he knows nothing about. If he is prudent he 
will decide then and there to defer action until he can 
avoid a leap into the dark. 

Ability as a decorator is, in reality, the least conse- 
quential of the display service man’s attributes. This 
is not to the disparagement of the crepe paper decorator, 
whose skill, for that matter, must be of a very high 
order to evolve the filmy streamers and drapes that 
characterize national advertiser installations. But of 
far more importance to the installer is his ability to 
gain and hold the gaod will of a long list of merchants 
and to establish the contacts with newspapers and job- 
bers who place installation business in their territory. 

Management of a display service calls for success- 
ful selling plus. The “boss” must know how to analyze 
his field and market the potential distribution strength 
of his dealers. He must compile lists of these dealers, 


Going Into 
Display 
Service 


Display World 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
'C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4, An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 
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eee on ‘aamath of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 
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dividing them according to location and prestige, so that 
he can offer advertisers a choice of locations. He must 
be able to route his work and arrange for calls at times 
that will not inconvenience his dealers. And there are 
scores of other details that must be considered. 


In retail display goods are collected from store 
units, sent to the window and installed. The goods are 
there and so are the windows. In display service opera- 
tion, the management must work long and hard to 
establish friendly relations with dealers so that windows 
can be obtained. Meanwhile a strenuous campaign 
must be kept up to obtain the contracts (i. e., goods) 
for installation. Finally, the windows are scattered all 
over the trade territory, making it necessary to. pro- 
vide a means of carting display material to and from 
the stores served. 


These three problems constitute the crux of display 
service operation, and upon their solution depends the 
fate of the service organization. The ability to master 
these issues should be the quality which the retail dis- 
playman should seek to uncover in his own nature as 
the first requisite of successful operation. 





The New’ Christmas is with us again and the 
Year That pleasant atmosphere of gift-giving and 
Approaches gracious good-will which it brings is not 

a moment too soon. So close to the New 
Year is this great Christian holiday that it seems to 
serve as a buffer to a hasty plunge over into a new 
round of months. 


The new year will open another decade in which 
many profound changes in business and the social 
order may be expected. The great changes which 
have occurred since 1910 stand out with appalling 
vividness in retrospect, although they came without 
the flourish of trumpets. Even more startling will 


(Continued on page 68) 
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ALBANY, N. Y¥.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Six Norton St. A. 


complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston,-Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 





BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





CALIFORNIA—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 14 
days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Adver- 
tising Co., 1507 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. llth 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Don’t overlook the south, Mr. Advertiser. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OH1I0O—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St: Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO~Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 








DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Window Display Service, 438 E. Wood- 
bridge St. R. V. Wayne, President and Manager. Whether it’s fall, 
winter, spring or summer, we’re ready for you. A background of years 
of service and a list of national advertiser clients that will surprise 
you. Write for circular on Wayne Clock System. fiat: 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Service, 29. Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for your protection. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. P 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 1lth St. J. Harry Bayley. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Co. L. T. LaCoss, Presi- 
dent and General Manager. If in need, sure, in deed. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 1920 Vliet St. 
Largest in Wisconsin. Responsible, efficient, organized. Personal 
supervision. 


NEW JERSEY—Jentzen’s Window Dressing Service, 772 40th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Geo. H. Jentzen, Mgr. Expert crepe paper 
installations for national advertisers. All work guaranteed. 








NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
— have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O-Display, Inc., 220% 
W. Third St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Mees Display Service, 117 Main St. A _ well 
established service covering Oshkosh and surrounding territory. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Manager and Director. A unique display service 
for national advertisers covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Write for a list of satisfied clients. 

















PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan Dispjay Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
be son L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
erritory. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The Window Display Service, 403 E. 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, Manager. A really dependable 
service affiliated with the Drug Buyers’ Club. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Hills Bldg. A 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 
































UTICA, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising. Two Lafayette St. 
A complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





Chicago Monthly Review 


(Continued from page 29) 

entrance. Each window is about twenty feet long and four- 
teen or sixteen feet deep, room size and suitable for furniture 
ensemble displays. The north window has been turned into a 
“Christmas Grotto” or an Alaskan ice cave through the means 
of scenic effects consisting of “drops,” side wings, ledges and 
niches. Toys are displayed here and there on the ledges and 
in the niches as well as on the snow-covered floor. The 
scenic curtains begin right ‘at the edge of the window and 
the effect is that of looking right into an ice cavern of Santa 
Claus-land, : 

The other window is also a typical Christmas window. 
A scenic painting representing the exterior of a snow-chinked 
log house is almost flush with the front glass clear across 
the length of the large window. Two “windows” four by five 
feet allow passers-by ample opportunity to peek in the room 
which is a realistic representation of a toy shop with work 
bench tools, sawdust, scraps of wood. and a partially-assem- 
bled auto on the work bench. Above the bench are two wall- 
shelves with an assorted group of cans of partly-used paints 
in different colors. Under the bench are other scraps of 
wood, sawdust, and litter suited to the picture. In the center 


of the room placed about on plain packing cases are various 
toys such as dolls, a piano, truck, hook and ladder truck, 
representing finished toys ready for shipment. Along the 
side of the opposite wall are stock shelves made of plain 
unpainted lumber upon which are arranged more toy stock 
awaiting Christmas. In the background two windows look 
out upon the snow-covered roofs of other houses the tops of 
which form a rugged outline against the clear dark blue star- 
studded sky of the far north. Lots and lots of people stop, 
look and think of their own childhood illusions and then—of 
children of the present who have the same illusions to be sat- 
isfied regardless of the butcher, the baker and the utility 
companies. 


a across the street from Spiegel’s is Hartman’s great 

new furniture store with its several large windows on 
both sides of the corner building. The main window at the 
corner of Adams and Wabash is filled with toys and as a spe- 
cial attraction feature, three artillerymen mechanically go 
about their business of loading a life-size cannon and look- 
ing grotesquely ferocious. Other Hartman windows are 
generously filled with gift suggestions in the line of furni- 
ture and other home furnishing items each of which bears 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Conventions --- Pageants --- Exhibits 


“Decorations 


Women’s Club Sponsors Unique Booth At Art 
and Industries Exposition; Simulates Terrace 
of Penthouse Apartment 


By HELEN WALSER 
Flamingo Art & Advertising Co., New York 


T the recent Women’s Arts and Industries 

Exposition in Manhattan, the Soroptimist 

Club of New York City conceived and cre- 

ated a unique booth display which received a 

good deal of favorable comment because of its modern 
and interesting layout. 

The Soroptimist Club of New York City is an 
organization composed: of business and professional 
women, organized under the same system as. the Ro- 
tarians; its membership roll lists women of outstand- 
ing ability in their particular fields. Consisting as it 
does of women representative of every branch of the 
arts and crafts, it held a prominent position in the 
exposition. , 

Their booth was designed and constructed to simu- 
late the terrace of a smart penthouse apartment, and a 
very realistic illusion was achieved by a striking back- 
ground of skyscrapers against the evening sky. The 
backdrop was made of wallboard cleverly painted and 
cut to look like skyscraper towers, and a low wallboard 
railing, like the parapet of a penthouse garden or ter- 
race, surmounted with gay window boxes and trailing 
bright flowers, was placed in front of it. The dull gray 
towers, dotted here and there with yellow squares of 
illumination, the blue sky behind the parapet, made it 
difficult for the visitor to remember that he was not 
some nineteen or twenty stories above Fifth or Park 
Avenues gazing out on Gotham’s skyline. 

Against this background, a mew type of modern 
furniture carried out the penthouse note. Of smart,, 
curved steel tubing, it is being put out by the Ypsilanti 
Furniture Company under the name “Flekrom,” and is 
being featured for penthouse use. The unique lines of 
the furniture in chrome silver and green, and its un- 
usual structure, harmonized perfectly with the modern 
setting and completed the feeling of bright, airy free- 
dom which the penthouse location suggested. Those 
who visited the booth were amazed at the sensation of 
relaxation and comfort which they experienced when 
sitting in the chairs. The furniture is exceedingly well 
balanced and compact, and ,although the booth is 
small, it is not crowded. Pictures about the booth 
showed various uses of furniture in gardens, country 
club terraces and yacht decks, for which it is especially 
suitable because it is weather-resistant. Its finish is 


impervious to wind or rain and it may be washed with 
a hose. Inquiry at the booth revealed the fact that a 
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number of weli-known New Yorkers have selected the 
furniture for their penthouse apartments or gardens. 
Bernard Gimbel is reported to have it in his Sherry- 
Netherlands penthouse and Mrs. William Fox has it in 
her garden at Woodmere. 

The same furniture house is now marketing a new 
chair, also of unique construction. The have employed 
the same tube steel and combined it with an upholstery 
of a deep pile wool alpaca fabric originally designed for 
coats. This upholstery is not nailed to the frame in 
the usual way, but is independent of it except for the 
arms, where the fabric is rolled around the steel in muff 
fashion. The chair is exceedingly comfortable and has 
a warm, rich, strictly modern appearance which fits well 
into most any decorative scheme. . 





Gillette Awards $4650 In Prizes 


Three Hundred Windowmen Share in Proceeds of 
Display Competition 


| atnmeadl this spring, the Gillette Razor Company began a 

mighty effort to enlist dealers all over the United States 
in support of the display contest, they were then launching. 
Scheduled to run throughout May and to present a total of 
$4,650 in prizes, it is not surprising that a great army of 
druggists, hardware shops and miscellaneous stores joined 
in pursuit of the prize money. 

Awards were to be distributed on a basis of population, 
competitors vying with rivals in towns of similar size.. For 
places with 25,000 or less inhabitants $1,550 was set aside and 
similar amounts were apportioned for cities of from 25,000 
to 50,000 and 50,000 and over. Contestants not winning prizes 
were to be given ten packets of blades to compensate for the 
cost of photographing their windows. All entries were to be 
submitted by midnight of June 5. 

Decisions of the judges gave the chief awards to the fol- 
lowing dealers: 

Group 1. Cities under 25,000 population—First prize, 
$250, Woodworth Drug Company, Albany, Ore.; second prize, 
$100, McLellan’s Store, 102 Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Group 2. Cities from 25,000 to 50,000 population—First 
prize $250, Ropes Drug Company, 193 Washington Street, 
Salem, Mass.; second prize, $100, Smith-Winchester Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich. 

Group 3. Cities of 50,000 population and over—First prize, 
$250, J. J. Mueller Drug Company, 380 Lee Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo.; second prize, $100, The Pennsylvania Pharmacy, 3200 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two hundred and ninety-four smaller prizes, ranging from 
$5 upward to $50, were distributed, the list of winners em- 
bracing a list of the most progressive pharmacies and hard- 
ware shops of the country and its possessions. 

From scores of unsolicited letters, received from partici- 
pants, the sponsors drew expressions of enthusiasm over the 
merchandising values of the contest. Sales shot upward in 
a surprising fashion, in many instances climbing as high as 
100 per cent. 





WINNERS IN “SWEETEST DAY” CONTEST 


The display contest sponsored by the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association was concluded on November 15 and forty 
prizes have been awarded. All displays were installed for 
October 19, the concluding day of “Candy Week” First 
prize of $250 was taken by “Stop and Shop,” noted Chicago 
food market; second of $150, by the Leader Department 
Store, Minneapolis; third of $100, by Fred Sanders, confec- 
tioners, Detroit. Drug stores, confectioneries and department 
stores shared in the remainder. Acomplete report will ap- 
pear in January DISPLAY WORLD. 
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Have Utility Displaymen New Technique 
(Continued from page 43) 

matically emphasize the elements of the new style. It 

has proved, also, very practical in pointing out the fea- 

tures of costume ensembles. 

But despite this flair for the poster (and it is a de- 
velopment that is bound to have a far-reaching effect 
upon display technique), it is debatable whether the 
poster window should be singled out as a peculiar type 
of display or considered merely as one of the vehicles 
of successful promotion. 

Certain it is that many small utilities cannot profit- 
ably embrace the new idea because of the overhead 
which it imposes. Establishment of the type of display 
department which Martin heads calls for employment 
of artists, sign painters and carpenters in numbers 
justifiable only when a large volume of production is 
maintained. The department stores in many towns 
would find such a burden trying, and, when it is con- 
sidered that the majority of communities are served by 
utility offices with but two or three windows, the load 
is seen to be beyond the organizations’ capacity. 

That it is possible to effect a worthwhile compro- 
mise has been proved by such displaymen as Paul 
Kloeris and Sylvester Rieser, of St. Louis, whose 
human interest trims, based upon derivations from de- 
partment store practices, have produced signally suc- 
cessful promotions. 

Nevertheless, display is indebted to. Martin and his 
imitators for inauguration of a style which overcomes 
the bulky and unattractive features of, many appliances 
and clothes-them with appeal. They have made the 
most significant progress noted in any branch of win- 
daw advertising during the past five years, and they are 
entitled to a vast amount of credit for successful pio- 
neering in a difficult field. 





An Anniversary a la Moderne 
(Continued from page 17) 


arranged in file at the left. Handkerchiefs and gloves 
were used as reliefs. f 

This was a bit too severe to suit me and I made a 
change in the arrangement three days after the first 
installation, which, while retaining the essentials of the 
first composition, ‘softened the display materially. 
Removing three of the stands and changing a cube from 
the right side to the' left were the first moves. Then 
the platforms were brought back to the background, 
the bags and shoes removed and replaced with the 
stands which previously had been in the niche. A 
pretty mannequin was now placed at the far left and 
a vase of flowers with balancing crystal decoratives was 
placed on the rear platform in a central position. The 
Teutonic “essentialism’”’ was lost, but the attractiveness 
of the setting was enhanced. 

There were other displays that brought in the uses 
of contrasting wooden planes made up of several pieces 
of different colors of wood, dividers with scrolled de- 
signs, recesses, and so forth, that were spectacular. Nor 
can we afford to overlook the significance of the sale 
posters, the cutout lettering, the appliques and streamers 
which made the event unique and the displays arrest- 
ing. All were decidedly Germanic in composition. 


a te ama 
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The Show Card Writer’s | 
Very Best Friend 


This book was 


written by a 
master artist to 
promote the 
money - making 


side of artistic 
lettering. Cut 
shows one of 
the many illus- 
trations used to 
















develop the speed and 
art essential to success 
in making show cards, 
signs, posters, display 
cards and advertisements. 


“LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES,” 
by Wm. Hugh Gordon, sets forin as simply as possible 
the methods found most practicable in the production 
of show cards, posters and advertising matter for single 
copy jobs or process reproduction. Non-technical, a 
thorough and complete manual of instruction in this art. 
Endorsed by all leading show card writers and poster 
artists and by teachers of show card and poster art. 


Get a copy now and start soon to make money. 








Contents covers Modern Lettering, Classification of 
Letters and Types, Some First Principles in Lettering, 
Brushes and Pens for Lettering, The Potentiality of a 
Show Card Writer’s Brush, First Principles in Show 
Card ‘Writing, Colors. and Their Preparation, Some 
Ideas for the Amateur in Show Card Writing, Arrange- 
ment and Balance in Show Card Lettering, Diagram- 
matical Analysis of Letters, Rapid Single and Double 
Stroke Numerals, Economy of Motion as an Aid to 
Speed, Modification of Type Faces Adapted to Brush 
Work, Italics in Speed Letter- 
ing, Graceful Swing vs. La- 





borious Draft in Lettering, Thorough 
Speed Limit in Lettering Show Complete 
Cards, Fundamentals of Speed Authoritative 
Work, Poster Styles of Letter- 

ing, New Alphabets vs. Old, 176 Pages 
The Show Card and the Show More Than 200 


Card Man, Illustrative Stunts 
for Show Cards, Motion Pic- Plates 
ture Titles and Their Prepara- De Luxe Bound 


tion. Only $3.50 
ORDER YOURS NOW Per Copy 








DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $3.50 for one copy 
of Gordon’s LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
Ship at once postpaid to following address: 
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Notes from the 


~ Display Services 


On account of illness encountered early this year, S. Floyd 
Wood disposed of his interests in the Wood Display Service, 
Roanoke, Va., his successors operating under the title of the 
Heath Service. Since recovery he has been in their employ 
as a show card writer and display man. The Heath Service 
is now installing displays for McKesson & Robbins, Plough’s, 
Coca Cola, Camel Cigarettes, Squibbs, Al-ko-hol and Pluto 
Water. 

*We have just closed one of the most successful food 
shows as yet conducted by the Milwaukee Journal,” says J. 
Harry Bayley, manager of the Advance Display Service, 
Milwaukee, Wis. “We used a staff of twenty trimmers. Now 
we are back on window displays with a number of new ac- 
counts, including Arbuckle’s Coffee, Ma Brown, Helox, B. 
& M. Beans, Cream City Malt and Ginger Ale, Miller’s Brew, 
Malt and Ginger Ale, Blatz Malt and Ginger Ale, Jelke 
Good Luck Margarine, Boyer’s Cosmetics, Coty’s, Blue Rose 
Toilet, Kaemffer Bird Seed, Liggett & Myers products, Ches- 
terfield Cigarettes, Harvester and Dutch Master Cigars, 
Crane Plumbing Company, General Electric Refrigerators. 
Why are we expanding? Because of service and good win- 
dows. We now maintain a staff of eleven first-class display 
men, and the largest downtown warehouse. All windows are 
trimmed under the personal direction of the writer, Milwau- 
kee’s oldest displayman, assisted by Harold B. Bayley, Paul 
Featherson, Allen Lockmes, M. J. Sauer, Harry Schultz and 
Geerge Eck. 


.. R. V. Wayne, president of the Detroit Display Service, 
has left for a trip east, and is stopping at Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Rochester, Buffalo and New York City, at which time 
he expects to make a check-up on the Iodent Tooth Paste 
campaign he has been conducting in those cities. Mrs. 
Wayne accompanied him. 


The Window Display Service of Salt Lake City is enjoy- 
ing a big season. Its staff is now working on twenty-seven 
campaigns, including the McKesson & Robbins displays. At 
the Utah State Fair they installed thirty-one booths in the 
Manufacturers’ Building. 


Six months ago Frank Fagan established the Pueblo 
Display Service at Pueblo, Colo., and started what has proved 
to be a very promising business. Month by month his volume 
of contracts has increased, the effect being so marked that 
he has already found it necessary to secure larger quarters 
embracing a store room, office and show room. Meanwhile 
he has merged the display service operated by John O. Hutch- 
inson with his own, Hutchinson retiring to the commercial 
sign field. 


Giant flowers 
of crepe paper 
setting off 
toilet goods. 
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Opening of the display mart conducted in connection with 
the installation business of the Windo-Craft Display Service, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has led to removal to a larger headquarters, 
embracing studios, warerooms and offices. On November 
20 the change was made, the staff moving over to 376-78 
Pearl Street, between Chippewa and Huron Streets where a 
roomy ground floor location is occupied. 


Lawrencé L. Houser, well known in retail display circles 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., is now affiliated with the Realart Serv- 
ice, makers of window displays, backgrounds, signs and 
banners. 


According to Manager T. Bowman, a flood of business 
for November and December forced the Commercial Dis- 
play Service of Winnipeg, Manitoba, to increase their staff. 
Scott's Emulsion and Scott & Bowne’s line covered Winni- 
peg during the week of November 7 to 14 and Templeton’s 
came along with T. R. C.’s and Raz-Mar during the period 
from the 14th to the 2lst. This kept the Commercial on its 
toes. And December will be as satisfactory, Mr. Bowman 
declares, citing the fact that Palmer’s Christmas windows 
and Richard Hudnut trims will be in big demand. Vapex is 
having a good showing in Winnipeg now, linking up with 
radio advertising, and Ovaltine will be a steady puller 
throughout the cold weather. Beginning with the spring 
season Commercial displays. will cover the smaller cities of 
Manitoba. 


The A. C, Mees Display Service of Oshkosh, Wis., will 
in the future be known as Mees-Brown Displays. Ernest 
C. Brown has been associated with this service for the past 
year and a half, but during that time the organization still 
retained the original name. 

Mees opened his service in Oshkosh over five years ago, 
and has built up an excellent business, both with local dis- 
plays and campaigns for the national advertiser. Among the 
campaigns recently completed are: Lysol, Camel Cigarettes, 
Hind's Honey and Almond, Pebeco, and the Industrial 
Alcohol Campaign. 

Brown has made a specialty of men’s wear displays, 
doing work for several of the best stores in this vicinity. 
He was recently awarded the first prize of $100 in the Middi- 
shade Contest, for cities under 50,000. This disptay was 
installed in the window of the Hughes Clothing Company, 
Appleton, Wis. 


The New Year That Approaches 


(Continued from page 64) 
be the transitions and changes which the new epoch 
will usher in. 

We greet the New Year with enthusiasm. Whether 
for weal or woe, it brings fresh opportunity to delve 
into our possibilities and from these crude materials 
to shape the framework of our lives. 

To all members of the DISPLAY WORLD 
FAMILY, Merry Christmas! A merry Yuletide and 
a New Year that will bring unprecedented achieve- 
ment ! 





A product 
of the Advance 
Display Service, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


CINCINNATI 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 








J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 





Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 


Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 
HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 


108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 











DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 

R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 
WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 
Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


CORNING, N. Y. 

AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
Window Display Installations That Sell—Painted Road 
Signs That Get Results—All Contracts Completed on 

Time—Correspondence Invited. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE 
4 W. Market St., Corning, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 


R, J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOX VALLEY—NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A territory in Northern Illinois just chucked full of prosperous 
cities and towns, eager for better window displays. 


BINGHAM DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 

















At Your Service..... We Know How! 
Professional Building 
ELGIN - - ILLINOIS 
“Elgin WATCHES :-: :-: Bingham’s Displays” 





Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 





Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The. cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


- Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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The first held in the new store ~ and greater than ever! 
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Printed legends reduced the writer’s work. This card 
was 14 by 11 inches, and a twin with greater space for 
~ copy was 11 by14. 


HEN the Lamson Brothers Company, of To- 
ledo, celebrated their forty-fourth anniver- 
sary during the week of October 1 to 5, every 
advertising device in the store command was 

brought to focus on the job of piling up an outstanding 
sale volume. Advertising, direct mail, windows, 
folders, statement inserts, price cards and special em- 
ployee bulletins, termed Lamson-grams, were scheduled 
to take part in the bombardment. 

Every department was given a quota, and purchases 
of merchandise, as well as the advertising appropria- 
tions, were based upon these potential sales. This 
arrangement made it imperative for everyone to bend 
to the ask of meeting firm expectations. 

No the least efficient in the campaign was the price 
card and poster element. Publicity Director Fern 
Kettel and his assistants had made a thorough check-up 
on the possibilities of this medium, and succeeded in 
getting out a group of attractive sales cards with a 
minimum of waste and a maximum of efficiency. 

Canary and buff stocks were used, the former being 
employed throughout the store, the latter serving the 
basement store. All were cut out of standard 22x28 
inch stock, the schedule of sizes being, respectively : 
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Anniversary atmosphere was provided by these silk 
screen process posters scattered about the store. They 
were made in six colors. 
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Cards for the 


Anniversary 


Lamson’s Forty-Fourth Birthday Sale Yields 
Illustration of Good Judgment in Choice of 
Sizes and Stock 


14 inches wide by 11 inches high, 11 inches wide by 14 
inches high, 11 inches wide by 7 inches high, and 7 
inches wide by 5% inches high. 

It will be observed that both of the two leading 
sizes are quarter sheets; the third, an eighth sheet, and 
the fourth, a sixteenth. By this arrangement waste in 
cutting is prevented, while a variety of sizes is provided. 

The first two sizes are interesting because of their 
diversity in appearance, although identically alike in 
dimensions. On the first the phrasing runs the “long 
way” of the board, making the card a very satisfactory 
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ANNIVERSARY 


The first held in the new store, and greater than ever 

















The smallest card was 7 by 5% inches. Upstairs cards 
were on canary, basement cards on buff. 


unit for the average counter. The space provided was 
ample for name and price. 


The second card, which had the same dimensions, 
was turned about so that the end became the top. This 
enabled the card writer to handle more lengthy copy. 


The third and fourth sizes were typical price cards, 
their dimensions being governed by the size of the 
holders available in the respective departments. 


The anniversary cards carried a printed logotype— 
“Forty-fourth Anniversary, the first held in the new 
store, and greater than ever.” This was a tie-up with 
newspaper and window advertising and was done in 
black. The arrangement enabled the card writers to 
execute all of their work in black without contrasts or 
reliefs, thus enabling them to expedite the task. 


The series of cards was topped off by a screen pro- 
cess poster which was used in ledge decorations. Its 
bright lines were produced through six colors skillfully 
united in a composition which revealed a giant gray- 
ish blue silhouette of the towering black anniversary 
emblem. 
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Optimism 
(Continued from page 51) 
was buying from too many firms, allowing oily- 
tongued salesmen to sell him anything they wanted to. 

One more item against this retailer was a credit 
business in 1928 of $5,900 and on January 1, 1929, 
he had notes receivable plus accounts receivable of 
$5,263. The percentage of this amount which is non- 
collectable, is considerable. Now the conditions as 
found in this retail store are typical of many in our 
retail stores. Many retailers will see their general 
conditions reflected in the facts and figures of this 
store. Competition under these conditions cannot be 
met. 

Finally, I would say clean up, brighten up, paint 
up from front to back, also the front and back, hire 
some competent person to re-arrange your stock, 
though small. Make it as attractive and inviting as 
the bigger stores. I think our late and lamented 
Booker T. Washington was a great prophet, when 25 
years ago, standing as president of this organization, 
he warned our business men everywhere to “Get off 
the defensive and stop talking about the fine looking 
stores owned by the other fellow. Make your stores 
as clean, as inviting, as attractive as anybody else’s.” 
I am reminded of the Biblical injunction, “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise.” 
May I paraphrase that sentence in this wise, “Go to 
the chain stores, thou independent retailer, consider 
her ways and be wise.” I think Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar saw this very situation, for what I am trying to 
convey on meeting competition might be well illus- 
trated by Mr. Dunbar’s little story, “How Parson 
Brown Fell From Grace.” After preaching his usual 
Sunday morning sermon, he was found in the after- 
noon gambling down back of the barn. When in con- 
sterration, he was brought to task and asked for an ex- 
planation, he replied, “Some times you have to fight 
the devil on his own ground with his own weapon.” 





Store Equipment Digest 

(Continued from page 62) 
a neat design. The millinery is on the mezzanine, 
which has the same carpet and woodwork as the main 
floor. The stair is of quartered oak and finished to 
match the main fixtures, which were supplied by the 
Webber Show Case and Fixture Co., Los Angeles, with 
John G. Deitz, Tulsa, as representative. 

A print of the ground floor plan reveals the com- 
pactness of the whole layout, yet the actual result is 
highly practical and convenient. Proprietor Webb takes 
some credit, of course, for the plans and arrangement, 
but accords fulsome praise to John Dietz and Harry 
Stallings, of Tulsa, who rounded out the plans and 
made the drawings. 





System for the Display Service 
(Continued from page 26) 
ing an order over a certain period of time so that we 
are well able to estimate the number of installations 
that have to be made on any certain day for the fol- 
lowing fifteen days. In this manner we are able to 
keep our trimmers well supplied. 
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GET THIS HAND: | 
BOOK ¢ SUPPLIES 
for SHOW CARD 
WRITERS DISPLAY 
MEN 


Here it is! Right off the press! Your copy 
of my 1930 Catalog of supplies for Show Card 
Writers, Sign Painters and Display Men. 


Better than last year’s if you can imagine that. 
I’ve taken on a lot of new merchandise that 
you'll need for a big 1930. It’s all explained 
and illustrated in this new book. 


Everything you need is included in this new 
Catalog of mine. Regardless of what you 
may want... open the Catalog and there it is, 
—e quality at prices that can’t be 
eat. 


Since it’s yours for the asking, why not ask 
for it? The attached coupon does the trick. 
Send it in today and get off to a successful 
1930 on the right foot! 


Bet LDailyn 


Ohe House of Perfect Stroke” Brushes 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


RIP OFF HERE 


BERT L. DAILY, 
130 E. Third St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Please rush me your 1930 CATALOG of supplies 


~ Show Card Writers, Sign Painters and Display 
wien, 
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DISPLAY 


A dark blue hoard with white lettering outlined 
in red orange. 


INDOW cards need not be involved in compo- 
sition to insure attraction qualities. In fact, 
the spirit of the time is against ornate and 
overly intricate design. That which is to set 

off and add the finishing touch to the well-dressed dis- 
play should not be a much-gilded and befurbelowed 
exhibit of craft dexterity. Rather simplicity in layout, 
as well as lettering, should be sought. 

As examples, let us take the “Special for Monday” 
card which appears in the group of boards by F. M. 
Lonberger, of the W. T. Duker Co., Quincy, IIl., pre- 
sented in the accompanying illustrations. This is a 
black board with all of the lettering in white. The dis- 
play phrasing is underscored in midnight blue and the 
price is outlined in a thin stripe of orange. All of the 
decorative features are embraced in the modernistic 
rays which rise from a red orange triangle at the center 
of the base and the striping at the right upper corner. 
These consist of three parallel stripes successively of 
red, orange and lemon yellow. 
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A black card with white phrasing ; underscores 
in midnight blue. 
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Make The Message 


Mrancendent 


Spirit ofsthe Time Is Against Ornate and In- 
tricate Layout; Color Should Be a Support, 
Not a Contrast 


“Smart Fall Frocks” is a mottled buff card with 
lettering in black. Both lettering and price are under- 
scored with two lines of pale yellow, and tiny triangles 
of red orange balance each other at the corners of the 
base. A long, broad, perpendicular stripe of midnight 


saat 


Here the stocr is mottled buff lettered in black 
with pale underscores of pale yellow. 


blue, balanced by a concurrent yellow contrast, is 
worked down the left side. 

The “Thre Ait” card is a novelty. The choice of 
colors is not altogether happy, nor is the lettering per- 
tect, but it is a good card for sales windows. The stock 
is dark blue and the lettering is white. “Thre Ait 
Dresses has heavy white outlines around yellow cen- 
ters. The price is white outlined with red orange. A 
black shaft running from left to right bisects “Dresses,” 
and at top and bottom are bars of pea green. 





PHRASES FOR SHOW CARDS 

“The style that is favored by current fashions.” 

“A handsome shoe—and very strong.” 

“Inexpensive but most effective.” 

“Shoes of great lasting qualities. Try a pair and prove it.” 

“Our big stock and wide selection proves most convenient 
to regular customers.” 

“Prescriptions carefully made up from the purest, freshest 
drugs.” 

“Suits for golfers between the ages of seven and seventy.” 

“Coffee—Extraordinarily Delicious.” 

“Buy now, for these bargains will be promptly taken.” 

“Cigars—satisfying and fragrant.” 

“For milady’s boudoir—lipstick, rouge, perfume, powder, 
talcum, soaps, bath salts.” 

“Dashing models. Any hat in this window $—.” 
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How Shirts Are Handled 


(Continued from page 5) 

ing on boards, Hanly turns the end up under the 
front so that the base of the board shows a clean edge. 
On the busts the sleeves are bunched just below the 
shoulders and cuffs are turned toward the glass. On 
the boards the massing is largely behind the collar 
and under the upper end, the roughness of the ar- 
rangement being concealed in large part by the hand- 
kerchief of the collar trim. 

J. Macrel, advertising and display manager for the 
New York Dry Goods Company, Helena, Mont., has 
still another style. In his windows busts are dressed 
by pulling the shirt down well and drawing the “tail” 
under the form and pinning the surplusage up inside 
it. The plan makes for extremely neat showings and 
is being adopted in many stores. He varies the sleeve 
placement by putting one sleeve at the left of the 
board’s top and the other at the- right of the base. 
On the forms, both are bunched at the shoulder with 
the cuffs hanging down. His plan shown in the 
illustration at the right above varies but little from 
that of Carl Shank, acting display manager for Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, designer of the trim below 
it. Shank, however, handles sleeves on busts as 
Macrel does on boards and in the treatment of the 
board displays masses the sleeves underneath the shirt 
at the back of the neckband. The cuffs are then 
draped over the top. 





Chicago Monthly Review 
(Continued from page 63) 


some sort of a descriptive price card. Wordy window cards 
with suggestive copy and appropriate Christmas urge appear 
in each and every window. 

At Monroe and Wabash is the comparatively new Brown- 
ing, King & Co.’s Chicago store, whose windows under the 
direction of Mr.-Bradley for the past three years, have 
been so well handled as to cause considerable favorable 
comment. In fact the character of the windows has con- 
tributed much toward the re-establishment of this old firm 
among the exclusive men’s shops in the Loop. The present 
Christmas windows are clean-cut and tastefully arranged. 
Here and there are distinct Christmas gift items suitable 
for men, such as leather novelties, smoker sets, etc. $30 
“Challenger” suits and overcoats are featured and are so well 
presented that they appear to be worth $40 or $45. 

A single pine wreath with two red poinsettias is suspended 
by a loop of six-inch red satin from the cornice rail of the 
walnut panel background in each window. No Christmas 
decoratives are used at any other point, thus leaving the 
merchandise to appear at its very best. . 

E METS CANDY SHOP at the corner of State an 

Adams has interesting displays in the several windows. 
This firm operates a chain of candy shops and was among 
the first in their line to accept the common-sense principles 
of display. Good equipment, wrought metal and glass, rich 
silks and velvets, with installation by a qualified display- 
man brought the business in extensive quanities More 
stores were opened, with windows equipped and trimmed 
in the same manner. Then a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign was inaugurated with well-written copy run at fre- 
quent intervals. Heaps of success! And with success came 
a change in the display policy and displayman. A fizzle! 
And a quick change back to previous standards and methods 
—perhaps the recall of the old displayman, too, for the win- 
dows are looking as good as ever before. 
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SHOW CARDS 


Pleasing, eye compelling, modernism in these 
custom built, ready-to-letter cards. The pro- 
duction of these cards represents our response 
to the needs of Display Managers and Show 
Card Artists. Five styles, two sizes, twelve 
color combinations. : 


~— epYRAMIpD SILVER 


We call them Enduring Pyramids. They are 
show card holders whose very lines add to the 
beauty of a fine display. They fold flat when 
not in use. 


Write for illustrated descriptions. 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


CREATORS OF MODERN CARDBOARD 
PRODUCTS 


ALL YOURS 


...the benefits of 
42 years’ experience 


The Geo. E. Watson Co. has been giving painters and 
decorators the best values for the least money for over 
42 years. The benefits of our long experience are being 
passed on to our customers every day. We'll be glad to 
serve you. 


For Xmas Display Cards 
COLORED METALLICS 


Metallics are made by cutting foil into small flakes and are 
most brilliant and effective. 
Per lb. Per oz. 














CAGE I CIN Geo pe viccan hls Vanes ge eee dies $2.00 $0.20 
Crimson, Lt. Green, Dk. Green, Lt. Blue, Dk. 
Blue, Orange, Cerise, Lilac, Cashmere, all colors 2.10 25 


Write for prices on larger quantities. 
Frostings and Mica 


Frosting is in flakes like snow. 
Diamond ._Dust is the same, 
ground fine. Used for producing 
-snow eftect on show cards and 
decorations. Mica used for 
same purpose. 
Frostings, white, Per Ib. Per oz. 
in flakes << Se . 
Diamond Dust, 
white, powdered. .55 05 
Powdered Mica, 


white, flakey..... 30 .05 
Write for prices on larger 
quantities. 





Geo. E. Watson Co. 


Write for Our “The Paint People” 
New Catalog 164 w. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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OHNSON CITY, Tenn., has made remark- 
able progress in late years in the transition 
from a small town into a manufacturing com- 
munity. Here are great manufacturing 

plants tuning out a great variety of products, involv- 
ing textiles, limestone products, pottery, furniture, 
building materials, hosiery, metal goods, silks and many 


~ 


Joun W. GrusBBs 
Display Manager, H. P. King Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


other commodities. The influx of population has 
brought the city a wealth of trade which has promoted 
the development of a number of fine stores. Among 
these an outstanding institution, is the H. P. King Com- 
pany, one of the four units affiliated with the H. P. 
King department stores. 

Displays of this organization are uniformly good, 
betraying an understanding of the fundamentals of dis- 
play linked with a style of execution that imparts at- 
tractiveness to the settings. The style is singularly 
suggestive of that employed by another leading Tennes- 
seean, Matt C. Kirchner, of Knoxville, dean of Ten- 
nessee displaymen. And well it may be, for it was 
under the tutelage of Kirchner that the display man- 
ager, John W. Grubbs, learned the rudiments of his 
craft, and he is wont to pay tribute to his mentor. 

It was at Knoxville, with the firm of S. H. George 
& Sons, that Grubbs first came in contact with display. 
In speaking of this position he declares: 

“The first job I had in the display field was with 
S. H. George & Sons, in Knoxville, Tenn., and the rea- 
son I term it a job is that that’s just what it was, with 
plenty of manual labor and porter work. On that job I 
did almost everything except wash windows. Mopping 
the floors and such things that I had to do at that time 





This biographical sketch of Mr. Grubbs is the fifty-seventh of a 
series now in process of publication. 
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hurt my pride for a while until I realized that everyone 
has to start pretty low. 

“Tt didn’t take long for me to find out that there 
was still quite a bit to be learned. And learn it I did, 
too. I had the principles of this feature of display, as 
well as most of the rest, instilled into me little by little, 
primarily and thoroughly, by Matt Kirchner, who was 
then and is today display manager of the firm. He had 
entered the work back in Germany. He possessed a 
deft touch and a sense of artistry that made his win- 
dows outstanding. No man was better fitted to train 
raw display rookies than he. Thus all those who entered 
the profession under his direction owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 

“Finally the time came when I thought that I had 
sufficient training to carry the responsibilities of a dis- 
play department. I left George’s and took charge of 
windows for the W. M. Newcomer Co., also of Knox- 
ville. But I stayed only a couple of months and then 
went back to my old situation. There I remained for 
about five and a half years, until the opportunity pre- 
sented itself to accept my present position. 

“In the years that have since passed I have made 
every effort to get a foothold in the ranks of display- 
men as an up-and-coming exponent of window adver- 
tising. During the past year I was fortunate enough 
to win about six prizes, including: A diploma from the 
Merchants’ Record and Show-Window monthly con- 
test; second prize on a Gossard Corset display; third 
prize on a Printzess Coat display held by the Printz- 
Beiderman Co. ; silver medal, Merchants’ Record annual 
contest; honorable mention, Merchants’ Record Co. 
sweepstake, annual contest; Children’s Day, certificate 
of honorable mention.” 


What Gauges A Window’s Worth 


Three Factors Must Be Considered in Arriving at a 
Determination 


By W. L. HUNTSMAN 
Display Manager, The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas 





HERE is but one measure of the success of a dis- 

play of merchandise and that is the results as 
shown in the cash register. 

“What constitutes a good window display? 

“This seems easy to answer but in the answer there 
are a number of essential elements that are necessary 
if one is to be able to determine the sales value of the 
displays, be it a sales window or a fashion show. 

“First—Cleanliness of merchandise, fixtures, floors 
and glass. 

“Second—Originality in method of display. Origi- 
nality does not mean freak arrangements but rather 
new and interesting arrangements of merchandise and 
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accessories, including the means used to present and 
enhance the desirability of the merchandise. 

Third—Creating desire and appealing to the pride 
of ownership of the window shopper. If a display is 
to be a success it must create a desire for possession 
and if this desire is to be created the merchandise 
must be presented to the shopper in such manner that 
it will instantly form a picture in the mind of just 
what it would mean to her if it was in her possession, 
be it a dress, coat, furniture, radio, kitchen range or 
whatever the article is that she is seeing. 

“Tet us think together for just a moment—did that 
display of furniture you passed on your tour of the 
windows bring a picture to your mind of a happy fam- 
ily gathered around the fireside enjoying the com- 
panionship of their friends, proud of the appearance 
of the home. Or was it just the ordinary display of 
furniture with a price tag, looking very much the 
same as any other display on any other corner in 
town? 

“A window display to be a success must be alive. 
The human element is necessary to lift it out of the 
ordinary into the highly specialized sales producing 
display, and if that touch is there it will produce re- 
sults long after the display has been forgotten. 

“The ability of displays to produce sales for the 
merchant is measured by the results obtained day-by- 
day and the things mentioned in this are of first im- 
portance in producing results and are the basis on 
which displays are judged when entered in a contest. 

“Never in the history of window display has the 
display man had at his command as varied and beau- 
tiful materials with which to create window pictures 
compelling the admiration of shoppers as at present. 

“Women’s apparel was never more beautiful, the 
love of beautiful things is the appeal of today and it 
finds expression in all merchandise which is of great 
assistance to the man who would sell merchandise by 
display.” 





Color’s Effect Upon Anatomy 


(Continued from page 59) 

colors and their effects that is fully covered in this 
discourse most any discordant condition may be re- 
lieved. However, I am teaching the effects of colors 
and not operating a color clinic. I do believe, how- 
ever, for system toning, that the use of colors in the 
matter of dress is more effective and permanent than 
those treatments by the Finsen, Ultra Violet, Infra 
Red or any other drastic treatment by an excessively 
condensed artificial light treatment. 

In the future it may be possible for the color physi- 
cian to more correctly diagnose and more thoroughly 
correct a discordant condition by making a study of 
the body as expressed through the color of the skin 
than by any other means known to medical science. 

The time is near at hand when necessity will de- 
mand that the interior decorator must have medical 
training and that every successful physician shall be 
a colorist. The knowledge of the effects of colors is 
becoming so generally well known that in a very short 
time the demand for services of the colorolgist will 
far exceed the supply. 
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Money making 
Christmas 
displays— 


RE you prepared to cash 

in on Christmas dis- 

plays? With a Paasche 
Airbrush you can easily turn 
out beautiful displays with all 
effects, such as tinting, blend- 
ing, shading, veiling, relief 
spatter or stipple—real works 
of art. Write for displayman’s 
catalog and samples of the 
work you are interested in. 





This display 
card was made 
entirely with 
Paasche Mul- 
tiplehead_ Air- 
brush shown 
below—sold on 
money back 
guarantee. 


asele Kirbrush Co 


1902 Diversay Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


The Paasche New Improved 
Easel Drawing Table makes a 
fine Christmas present to your- 
self. A real buy, yet not high 
priced. Details and prices on 
request. 







York Pittsburgh Denver 

oston Cleveland Los A 

Philadelphia Detroit jou 
St. Louis 


Hughes-Owens Co., 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 
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The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Ree in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 
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GLOVE HANDS 


Made By 
Ever Ready Wood Working Co. 
Mfrs. of Display Fixtures and Glove Hands. 


808 East 5th St., New York City 
Write for prices. Jobbers Reply. 














USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
TO 
I. A. D. M. MEMBERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


May you all have a joyous Christmas, and happy 
and prosperous New Year, one that is abundant with 
health and good fortune, 

May the new year bring to you a new realization 
of our work and our association advantages and a 
vision of the fruits of performing our duties with a 
little more sentiment and love for our work rather 
than just mechanical routine. 

Guiding our efforts in this manner is sure to bring 
added pleasures and accomplishments and inspire us 
to do even greater things during 1930. 

With further expression of all good wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
J. H. EVERETTS, 
President, I. A. D. M. 











Our rousing meeting of Monday, November 18, attracted 
a notable number of well-known display managers and execu- 
tives in the Metropolitan district, who came to pay honor 
to President Everetts of the I. A. D. M., then on his educa- 
tional trip through the eastern district. 

Upon completion of the business session Vice-President J. 
Graham Waters announced that through the cooperation of 
the Hearst newspaper organization he was gratified to an- 
nounce that the Soldiers and Sailors Revue, consisting of 
over thirty girls, would appear at the local’s annual ball 
on the Pennsylvania Hotel roof, New York, Washington's 
Birthday night, February 22. 

President Everetts after being introduced all around gave 
a graphic picture of the constructive plans before the organ- 
ization for the coming year, 1930. He emphasized the large 
number of new members enrolled and the need for every 
worker doing his utmost to bring in other new members for 
the general good of the display profession. 

Plans for the work now being done by the executive 
secretary and its enlarged’ scope were also thoroughly cov- 
ered. He stated that the headquarters bureau and its officers 
were available at-all times for the members and it behooved 
them to take advantage of all of these facilities when they 
needed them. 

J. Duncan Williams of Chicago, John R. Young, man- 
ager of the convention bureau of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York; Jack Chord of J. C. Penney Company stores, 
and Mrs. P. Pettit, display manager of Gorham’s, were other 
speakers of the evening. 





SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Reported By T. Willard Jones, Secretary 

Featuring the grandstand performance at the recent Louis- 
iana State Fair were two presentations of a 1929 Fashion 
Revue under the auspices of the Shreveport display men. 
Cooperating with the displaymen were the M, Levy Co., 
Inc., J. C. Penney Company and Lipson’s Style Shop. The 
latest styles and fashions offered by these Shreveport con- 
cerns were displayed by living models selected by E. Ted 
Joyce, president of the Displaymen’s Association, and di- 
rectors of the Barnes and Carruthers Shows. 





Plans for a dance during the holidays have been com- 
pleted and part of the funds that are derived will be given 
to the “Good Fellows,” a local charitable organization, and 
the remainder will be reserved for club purposes. We soon 
expect to have our own club rooms and demonstration win- 
dow. 

Shreveport members were instrumental in arranging the 
meeting of southern windowmen at Tyler, Texas, on No- 
vember 3, at which the Southern Display Men’s Association 
was formed. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Reported By Marshal E. Moody, Director of Publicity 

Our November meeting, through the courtesy of the Fort 
Worth Power and Light Company, was held in one of their 
assembly rooms in the Electric Building. Bill Pickle, of 
the utility company’s display staff, gave a very interesting 
demonstration on electric mechanical pieces for window dis- 
plays. 

Plans were discussed with a local architect, for a very 
unusual setting for all booths in the new Southwestern Ex- 
positon and’ Fat Stock Show in March, with harmonizing 
architecture throughout the hall. 

Eric D. Napier’s resignation as secretary of the local 
club and as supervisor of displays at H. C. Meacham Com- 
pany, became effective last month. Eric, like another one 
of our fellow displaymen, Lorelle “Doc” Gosney, has heard 
the call of the west, although on another mission, as Doc 
is the head man on a big ranch. We hope that it will not 
be for all time, that they will be out of the display profession. 

Our meetings have been discontinued, until after the holi- 
days, as we are all very busy, having completed one of the 
best Christmas street decorations that Fort Worth has ever 
had. At our next meeting in January, new officers will be 
elected. 

We are greatly indebted to Bayuk Cigar Company, Inc., 
for the “timely smokes” they have furnished us for our meet- 
ings. 

Officials of the Fort Worth club are as follows: B, E. 
Chester, president, Monnig Dry Goods Company; M. G. 
Batemen, vice-president, Sanger’s; W. L. Huntsman, treas- 
urer, The Fair, with the secretary’s chair vacant until in 
January. 

At any time, that any of our members can entertain out 
of town members, we will be more than glad to do so. 
If any of you are ever through Fort Worth, be sure to stop 
over and see us. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported By Leonard B. Cornish, Secretary 

The Boston Display Men’s Club held its October meeting 
October 23, 1929, at its headquarters, 107 Arlington Street. 
Prior to the meeting, a dinner was held at the “Silver Slip- 
per,” also the entertainment. 

In the absence of President Winthrop B, Frye, “Al” 
Keller, chairman of the membership committee, presided. 
The principle speaker of the evening was R. E. Munroe, of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, whose 
subject was, “The Life of Thomas Alva Edison.” 

Two window displays were installed as the members 
looked on, one by “Tom” Munroe, display manager of the 
S. S. Pierce Company, Boston, and another by “Art” Hardi- 
gan, of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, Boston, Edi- 
son Medallions were given to each member who attended 
the meeting. 
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“Gene” Mizer, chairman of the entertainment committee, 
told of the arrangements for the Hallowe’en dance to be 
held at Elks Hotel on October 31. Plans were made at this 
time to hold the November meeting at the Nurenberg Studios 
and to have a “Dutch Supper.” 

Three new members were elected after the committee had 
passed on them, 

Mr. Christie, display manager of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company, volunteered to have the charter photostated 
so that each charter member could secure a copy for his 
studio. 

A letter was read from the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, thanking the members for their cooperation with the 
chamber during “Lights Golden Jubilee.” 

The meeting closed at 11 p. m. and members of the Room 
445 Club retreated to “Gene” Mizer’s office. : 





CHICAGO 

The second meeting of the fall season was conducted by 
the Chicago Display Men’s Club at the Stevens Hotel on the 
night of October 21. 

President Dan Hines presided and introduced J. H. 
Everetts, president of the I. A. D. M., the honor guest of the 
club. Mr. Everetts spoke of his recent visit to the conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men, held 
at Portland, Ore., and in praising the quality of display 
work and display men on the Pacific Coast advised that 
displaymen from that section were I. A. D. M. enthusiasts 
and were desirous of cooperating in I. A. D. M. activities. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Reported By Paul L. Wertz 
Bloomington held a Christmas parade on December 4. 
which was purely a civic affair in that the floats were en- 
tered’ by the civic clubs and the merchants did not partici- 
pate. Nevertheless the displaymen got their fingers “in the 
pie” and did the work. ' 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Reported By A. Roeder, President 

The last meeting of the Indianapolis Display Men's, Club 
was a huge success, as every member was on hand and also 
brought a friend that would be interested, 

The meeting opened in the usual manner, new business 
was discussed, and several ideas exchanged; in all there 
were quite a few advantages obtained in attending this 
meeting. 

We also talked of giving a Christmas entertainment and 
a dance, which was met with much approval, and a date 
was set. 








DAYTON, OHIO 
Reported By Everett W. Quintrell, President 

We are making plans for the Municipal Art Week, which 
will be held in our city on January 6. All the merchants 
will cooperate in helping to make this one of the big events 
of the year, as the new Art Museum opens at this time. On 
January 7 a testimonial dinner will be given for the com- 
mittee in honor of Mrs. H. G. Carnell who was the donor of 
this institution. 





DETROIT 
Reported By L. D. Eckenrode, President. 

The November meeting was held on Tuesday, November 
5. The date of meetings you will notice, has been changed 
to the first Tuesday in the month. This meeting was attended 
by about twenty-five displaymen and was very interesting 
because Mr. Walker, manager of the Detroit division of 
National Gliders, Inc., gave a talk on gliding and soaring 
that was illustrated with motion pictures of gliders in action 
as well as the showing of the various types of gliders and 
the™sa@fety with which gliding can be done. This talk was 
followed by the regular business meeting. 

It will be interesting to note that five mew members have 
been admitted to the Detroit Display Men's Club in the last 
two meetings. 
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“Color Properties for Show 
Cards” 


by H. C. Martin 
“Introducing Miss Helen Win- 
terbury”’ 
by Ralph Nichols-Gray 


‘“‘When Is a Good Poster 
‘Goed’?”’ 


by R. L. Wintersteen 


“If You Want Inspiration” 
by H. C. Martin 


“Poster Art in Poland” 


by Manuel Rosenberg - 


These and other feature articles on sign and show 
card writing and lettering comprise the contents of 
the December 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


$3.00 Per Year, 30c Per Copy 


In addition SIGNS OF THE TIMES publishes the 
following beoks for the betterment of the industry: 


Martin’s “Show Card Layouts,” Price $5.00. 
With subscription, $7.00 ($7.50 outside U. Poe 


Rosenberg’s “Practical Art” $5.00. 

With a year’s subscription, $7.00 ($7.50 outside 
USA). 

Halsted’s “Modern Ornament & Design,” $5.00. 
With subscription, $7.00 ($7.50 outside U.S.A.). 


The Gordon Book, $3.50. 

With subscription, $5.50 ($6.00 outside U.S.A.). 
Imelli’s “Alphabets and Layouts,” $4.00. 

With subscription, $6.00 ($6.50 outside U.S.A.). 


Kelley’s “Simplified Show Card Writing for Be- 
ginners, $1.00. All books sent postpaid. 


OPO Gt. DG es 


Books make very appropriate Christmas Gifts 
Send your order today to 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ORDER BLANK 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 
Cincinnati, Ohio December, 1929 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 


Enclosed find....... 


covering items checked above. 
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Displaydom’s Episodes 


‘gets of the creations of Schenker Figures, Inc., is a 
jewelery bust, of modern and most pleasing design, 
fashioned exclusively for them by one of the foremost Ameri- 
can sculptors. This bust permits the display of all pieces 
of costume or regal jewelry—necklaces, bracelets, earrings 
and rings—in their proper relation to each other, and en- 
hances the value of the merchandise by its unusual beauty. 

An important feature of this figure is the fact that the left 
hand can be removed and used separately for the display 
of rings and bracelets. The bust can be had in any of the 
great number of finishes, but particularly pleasing is a steel 
gray which sets off all kinds of brilliant and pearl jewelry 
to greatest advantage. 

To those whom this very modern figure may not appeal, 
Schenker Figures, Inc., offer a bust of classical design, exe- 
cuted with the same care as all other Schenker creations, 
and obtainable in all finishes. 

















The new Schenker jewelry bust, showing how 
readily it can be adapted to a variety of wares. 





S there seems to be considerable mis-information being 

circulated regarding the action of our new association 
in its relation to the I. A. D. M.,” says I. L. Bradford, secre- 
tary of the National Display Equipment Association, “we ask 
that you publish the enclosed copy of a letter sent to Mr. 
Everetts, president of the I. A. D. M., which we hope will 
clear up, in part at least, the mis-understanding.” 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


geeeenines 13, 1929. 

9 J. H. EVERETTS, Pres., I. A. D. 

. L. Parker Company, Davenport, osu 

Your letter of November 2, wherein ‘you advise the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men find it quite impossible 
to accept the proposal we submitted to you on October 24, comes 
as a sincere disappointment to the members of the National 
Display Equipment Association. 

Our association was formed for the express purpose of fos- 





The “Big Side Show’ —Superba Cravats in shadow 

boxes are the canvases. H. D. Lollar fashioned it 

for Caddell’s, Paris, Texas, and won a prize in 
Superba’s contest. 


tering, the better interests of the displayman in general, through 
educational matter directed to merchants throughout the country, 
and we had believed we would have the cooperation of the 
I. A. D. M. in this work. 

As evidence of our friendliness in the past, we call your 
attention to the fact that the present members of this associa- 
tion contributed approximately 75 per cent of the entire gross 
amount paid for exhibition purposes at your convention in Chi- 
cago in 1929. On the basis of past performances we feel we are 
entitled to be considered as entirely friendly with your organi- 
zation, 

In order that our association may be more effective and 
better serve the interests of the displayman, we have felt it 
necessary to take the position we do in reference to the I. A. 
D. M. convention. 

We have good reason to believe that your failure to find 
our proposition acceptable represents largely an individual 
intolerance. We have, however, no desire to dictate as to the 
operations of the I. A. M., but we must maintain, as a 
matter of self-respect, that we have the right to decide, as 
members, whether or not our association shall exhibit under 
the conditions you have laid down. 

The matter of the method of conducting your national con- 
ventions happens to be only a minor part of our program, and, 
as far as this particular matter is concerned, we are withdraw- 
ing our proposal to the International Association of Display 
Men before the situation assumes an importance the actual 
facts do not warrant, and the members of this association will 
not exhibit, or otherwise concern themselves in any way in 
your future plans. 

This decision has been made after due deliberation by the 
Board of Directors of the National Display Equipment Associa- 
tion, and we again express our sincere regrets that you are 
prevented trom cooperating with us in our educational program, 
and trust that your plans for the administration of the I. A 
D. M. will meet with all the success you hope for. 

Yours very sincerely 

NATIONAL DISPLAY BQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

. Bradford, Secretary. 


NTHONY FICETO, display manager for the Bedford 
Silk House, Wa:zerbury, Conn., has won a long suc- 
cession of prizes in opening contest with his exquisite drapes 
of silks. In the recent fall openings he annexed another 
prize with the display shown in the accompanying illustration. 








Anthony Ficeto’s prize winning trim. 
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MR. DISPLAY MAN 
You’ll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 


BUY DISPLAY _ 
EXCHANGE Sf FIiincs USED 


of Every Description 


What can we sell you? What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


16 West 30th Street Telephone 
New York Bogardus 2184 


DISPLAYMEN, Display Services, Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and _ store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog “G’” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











EXPERIENCED FIXTURE SALESMEN 
To sell high-grade, most economical dis- 
play fixtures on the market. Very com- 
prehensive line of wood, wrought iron, 
ornamental cast and plain metal fixtures, 
forms, racks, ete. Very profitable com- 
mission allowed. 
ART FIXTURE MFG. CO., 

St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 











FOR SALE 


Mechanical Christmas Attractions 
SETTINGS AND NOVELTIES 


Slightly Used, Rebuilt and Reconditioned at a fraction 
of its orignal cost. - 





TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3272 
Headquarters 


METROPOLITAN for 
DISPLAY -_NEW 
FIX TURE and 
CLEARING USED 


= | 








HOUSE, Inc. DISPLAYS 
NEW YORK , of every 
122-124 Fifth Ave. description 


MR. A. BAHSSIN, Pres. MR. J. KUSHNER, Sec.-Treas. 


WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fieece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 2, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 














SALESMEN WANTED 


in every city to sell the new 


Stay Tie Support 


A great time saver and does 
away with that pulling and 
twisting of neckwear around the 
collars. 


W. B. Specialty Sales Co. 
1001% E. 7th St., Duluth, Minn. 











USE THIS PAGE AS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


If you want to dispose of used display equipment, if you want to buy 
or trade, if you want a position, or if you need a displayman or card 
writer, a little ad here will get results for you. The cost is only $1.50 
per single column inch, cash with order. Forms for the January, 1930, 


issue January | 1. 


DISPLAY WORLD Advertising Department 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Doings Among Displaymen 


Charge of advertising and display for the Albert Fisher 
Company, Big Springs, Texas, has been assumed by William 
M. Ouzts, formerly with Montgomery Ward & Co., at Fort 
Worth, Texas. j 





Pendleton, Ore., has proved a magnet for Rollin Trumbull, 
Jr., formerl¥ assistant displayman for Charles F. Berg, Port- 
land, Ore., who has accepted a position there with Bond 
Bros.’ Department Stores. 





Stuart Johnson has succeeded Harold Grinden as display 
manager for the Glass Block Store, Duluth, Minn. As pre- 
viously reported Grinden has joined the display staff of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 





John Housewood, formerly display manager for J. N. Adam 
& Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned to join the window 
display department of Gimbel Bros., New York City. 





Jane Ellis, formerly with the Rayon Institute of America, 
as stylist and director of the organization’s traveling fashion 
revues, has accepted a position with R. H. Macey & Co., New 
York, as stylist of their London office, specializing on fabrics 





Mrs. Willis Gemmill Mitchell, prominent society woman, 
has joined the staff of Stewart & Co., New York, as stylist. 





Milton Thiessen, former director of the bureau of fashion 
and decoration for Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J., is now with 
I. Miller & Co., New York, as sales promotion manager of 
the hosiery and handbag division. 





Leslie Janes, who for the past year has been display direc- 
tor for Hartmann & Co., Chicago furniture chain, has been 
appointed director of display for all of the retail stores of 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 





Charles A. Merrill, until recently in charge of displays 
for Herman Sacks & Son, Birmingham, Ala., is “headin’ 
north” and has taken over similar duties at the New Adams 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 





Henry Lins, formerly display manager for the Louis 
Traxler Company, Dayton, and*Polsky’s of Akron, Ohio, died 
November 3, in a sanatorium at Gallapolis, Ohio. He was 
buried in Memorial Park Cemetery, Dayton, November 6. 





Pierre Blanco, who was formerly assistant display man- 
ager for R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., has been appointed display 
manager for Conrad & Co., Boston. 





George G. Hoy, who succeeded Carl V. Haecker as display 
manager for the Frank Burke Hardware Company, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., when the latter went with the Montgomery Ward 
Company, continues to maintain the high standard of display 
set by his predecessor. Trade publications give frequent at- 
tention to his work which follows the seasons closely and 
extracts the utmost from the possibilities of seasonal mer- 
chandising impulses. 





Fred E. Johnson, display manager for the N. Porter Sad- 
dle and Harness Company, Phoenix, Ariz., recently set the 
town agog with a showing of forty-two styles of hats—the 
bulk of them being of the western type. 





R. L. Stoick, who has won signal success as display man- 
ager for the South Side Pharmacy, Missoula, Mont., is an 
advocate of specially written cards. He has developed a 
technique of his own in the preparation of airbrushed cards 
and has found that they increase the sales effectiveness of 
his displays. 
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Appealing Features. (®ynrtiitiitos 
of Martin’s Book Z'@)UNex 
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Create Big Demand co ae 
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Contains no alpha- | rages 
bets, but is replete CHAPTERS. 
with layouts of prac- Ne 

tical everyday card ie 


| Rg COVERING EVERY PHASE 

rege eREE = OF SHOW CARD WRITIN 
Includin Brey 

writers, displaymen, General Th =. Studip) Ole 


commercial §artists- tion—Shop Tricks—Catch Lines— 
designers, sign writ- 
ers and students of 
lettering. 


Color Notes—Methods of Adver- 
tising a Show Card _ Business, etc. 


A Unique Feature of the Book is the 


TOPICAL INDEX 





which enables the card writer to rats 
Popularly the style of layout and color scheme’ de- 
: Priced sired instantly. No other book of its kind 


has this remarkably convenient feature. 
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ON THIS BOOK IS A BRIGHT 
; Just a Few Boosters "RED WITH A WHITE INSCRIPTION. 
; IT IS AN ATTRACTIVE VOLUME THAT 
“This book is making quite a hit YOU WILL BE PROUD TO OWN. 
$ with our show card _ students.”—G. The printing’ is on: dee 
Sommers & Co., St. Paul, Minn. Postpaid enamel stock that sets off 
xk * * to Your the illustrations beautifully. 
“We think it is a wonderful book.”— 
Flaten’s, Minot, N. D. Addtess EVERY SHOWCARD WRITER 
See AND LETTERER NEEDS THIS 
“It is a credit to our profession !”— 
Hugh Miller, yi age Rye Goods Co., ORDER YOUR Tele) .@ IN HIS BUSI NESS. 
Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
y oes COPY TODAY! ORDER TO-DAY / 
4 “The very thing I’ve been looking : 
: for for five years.”—Homer F. Davis, ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee “4 
* Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Michigan City, 
d Indiana. | RES eee eee eee ea 
2 ii ee eer I cue DIsPLay PUB. CO, Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘Three copies now working in our [] Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me a copy of Martin’s “Show Card Lay- 
aber what we, think So outs,” postpaid 
Jartin book.”—John W. Fogarty, Fox- , z 2 ae" io caudal 
‘| li i 71 Enclosed find $7.00 for which send me Martin’s “Show Card Layouts,” postpaid, 
Poll ey eee eae Ul pre satin an extend) my subscription to DISPLAY WORLD for one year 
1€ — (outside U. S. A., $7.50). 
Suggestion: A splendid invest- 4 NR en See Sia oad Lk i ge ee ea Shee ealaues ddenweveeeanense : 
f ment is a copy of Martin’s cael MR oF AA GOR Ul ok ale Wlonwe doo as Ke Regt eae Se eReeNete nee Che grCee Ker eaes . 
“ boox and a year’s subscription to i ne { 
“ DISPLAY WORLD, both for OO =. kee: ee hts Sale cs kak he eas EAST et Bere “4 
of $7.00—you save a dollar! Se ee 
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.... $0 to our hosts of patrons and 
friends we dedicate this page with 
the Season’s Greetings. ... . 


A Merry Christmas 
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fiappy New Yoar 











